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Mr. SmMoortn-MaAn: I tell the truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

Proressor: I’ve heard it said that only 
children and drunken folk speak 
the truth, and you seem to be 
neither. 

§.-MAN: I have too much sense to get 
drunk; I am grown up. 

Pror: You tell nothing but the truth? 

S.-mAN: So far as in me is possible. 

ProF: Quite different from your 
original claim. 

§.-mMAN: I’m not God, so I have to 
make some modification. 

ProF: Quite right. I agree. 

S.-mAN: According to my light, I 
speak the truth. 

Pror: Honest Injun? 

S.-MAN: It’s God’s truth. 

Pror: You just said it isn’t God’s; it 
is your own. 

§..man: Speaking in metaphors. 

Pror: God’s truth a metaphor? 

S.mAN: As my virtuous wife, Lady 
Feigning’s daughter says, “Tell 
the truth and shame the devil.” 

Pror: So now we have the devil mixed 
into this discussion of truth. Do 
you think the devil is shamed by 
the truth that loves to walk about 
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only when the sun shines, or 
which travels in a shiny new 
Jaguar? 

S.-man: It is nicer if the truth is re- 
spectable, isn’t it? 

Pror: Nicer? 

S..man: Why should the truth be dis- 
reputable? Why sit in a joint of 
some kind or other if it can live 
on the boulevard? 

Pror: The point is not where the 
truth resides, but is it the truth? 

S.-man: I find it profitable, and harm- 
less, to search out the truth in 
lovely circumstances. In fact, I 
find truth in rags somewhat dis- 
gusting. 

Pror: So must the devil. He always 
seems to ride along with the truth 
when it is pleasant sailing. So how 
can you shame the devil by not 
sticking to truth in rags also? 

S..maN: Only a metaphor. 

Pror: I see. Even at my most chari- 
table interpretation of your no- 
tion of truth, it is something to 
come to, but not to live as. 

S.-man: I don’t get what you mean. 

Pror: It seems to me that you look 
upon truth as a pleasant kind of 
company, like a cheerful teaching. 

S.mAN: Well, isn’t the truth like a 
teaching? Don’t we point our- 
selves to it as a goal, whether or 
not agreeable? Although, as I 
said, I prefer to stick to the more 
comfortable brands of truth. 

Pror: Now we're getting to the point 
of this discussion. Truth, you say, 
is a teaching. As a teaching, or 
knowledge in any realm, truth 
could come in many styles; so you 
are at least consistent in comment- 
ing on some brand of truth as dis- 
tinguished from another brand. 

S.-maANn: Surely. 

Pror: But I would say that truth is 
not a teaching. It isn’t even knowl- 
edge. It just is. 

S..man: Of course it is, it is a teach- 
ing. 

Pror: No, it is not. It is a life, a cer- 
tain life. Did you ever hear it said, 
“TI am the way, and the truth, and 
the life”? 

S.-mAn: The Bible, isn’t it? But come 
now, no intelligent person takes 


stock in biblical myths any longer, 
do they? 

Pror: You may question my intelli- 
gence, but I do. 

S..mAN: Well, well. ... O.K. You ac- 
cept the teachings of Jesus as 
truth, I... 

Pror: You don’t understand. Yes, I 
accept the teachings of Jesus, but 
not as truth. I accept Jesus as 
truth. 

S..mMAN: How can a man be true? 
Only knowledge, or teachings, or 
experiments are true. 

Pror: Quite the contrary. The teach- 
ings of Jesus are only true because 
he is the truth. But for him, what 
he taught would be only notions 
and they would have to take their 
chances with all contrary opinions 
in the market place. He is truth. 
His teachings only point to truth. 

S..mAN: You're quibbling. 

Pror: No, no. To quibble is to evade 
the truth. I say confront it. You 
confront the truth in a person, 
not a teaching. 

S..man: Not to equivocate, I... 

Pror: That’s it. Not to equivocate! 
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A question asked with no time 
for an answer. It seemed merely 
academic anyway, for the ques- 
tioner had more pressing things 
to consider such as the charge of 
conspiracy and one of a kingship. 

Dr. Hobbs takes time out to 


give what is to him the answer 
to “What is Truth?” 


] the Fourth Evangelist’s dramatic 

retelling of the story which was 
Good News, a curious conversation 
takes place during Jesus’ trial. Pilate 
inquires concerning the charges made 
against Jesus, and Jesus mysteriously 
replies that his kingship is not of this 
world. Pilate says (perhaps a little 
amused? ), “So you are a king?” And 
Jesus answers in the oblique Fourth 
Gospel style, “You say that I am a 
king. For this I was born, and for this 
I have come into the world, to bear 
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A 
Reply 













to Pilate’s 


Question 


witness to the truth. Every one who is 
of the truth hears my voice.” What 
more fitting query could a cultivated 
Roman make at this point than, “What 
is truth?” Waiting for no reply, he goes 
on about the business of the trial. 
The Evangelist knew that a biblical 
reply to this question would make no 
sense to Pilate. The reply would be, 
“The Word of God is truth” (17:17); 
or even “IJ am the truth” (14:6), Such 
expressions are so familiar to most of 
us that we scarcely realize what 
strange—almost —_ ridiculous—notions 
they are. The Bible is distressingly un- 
philosophical and even quite unrea- 
sonable (may we say “un-Greek”?) in 
the way it talks about truth. Without 
being very philosophical ourselves, we 
might say that we usually mean by 
truth something like conformity to 
reality, the “state of affairs” or “just the 
facts, ma’am’—which truth can be 
found out by the proper sort of investi- 
gation. Common to most of our ideas 
about truth is the belief that it is 
something we can find out for our- 





selves. The Bible, however, tends to 
present truth as something that God 
is, or says; or, more characteristically, 
something that God does. 

The Fourth Gospel brings these 
ways of thinking together and sum- 
marizes them by asserting that Jesus 
Christ is the truth. He is presented as 
the act of God; Jesus Christ is what 
God does, his deed among men. | 
suspect that the Fourth Evangelist 
would be hard put to it to “demon- 
strate” this truth. Perhaps we should 
try to understand how he got that way. 


Suppose we have decided to 
measure the length of something, and 
want to be extremely accurate. We 
propose to use a good yardstick, and 
discard the cheap ones around the 
house. We go to a shop and ask for a 
good yardstick; but how shall we be 
sure it is really exactly a yard long? 
Ultimately, there is no sure way ex- 
cept checking with the platinum bar 
in the National Rureau of Standards. 
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Suppose we do this—but then the 
question occurs to us, “But how can 
we be sure that this bar is truly a yard 
long?” The reply is that when we say 
“yard” we mean nothing more nor less 
than the length of this bar. It is a yard, 
because yard means the length of this 
bar. 

In a way, Jesus is regarded by the 
New Testament writers as an official 
“yardstick” by which other things are 
measured, or by which the meaning of 
all other things is discovered. They 
seem to say, “Here is our criterion of 
truth; when we wish to see whether 
something else is ‘true’ or not, we shall 
measure it by Christ. He is our Bureau 
of Standards.” 

This unusual approach is exempli- 
fied quite well in the way they pro- 
ceeded to talk about God. When they 
called Jesus “the Son of God” we 
might suppose they meant that Jesus 
was so much like what they knew God 
to be that they could not avoid calling 
him God’s Son. However, the reverse 
is more nearly the case. They said, in- 
stead, that God is like Jesus. To de- 
scribe what they meant by God, they 
called him “the Father of Jesus Christ.” 
They did not use some external crite- 
rion to measure Jesus’ divinity; rather, 
they used Jesus as a criterion for what 
divinity is. Hence, God is like Jesus; 
they knew what Jesus was like, and so 
they could be sure that his Father was 
God. The most characteristic name for 
God in the New Testament is “the 
God and Father of Jesus Christ.” 

They measured God by Jesus! Ap- 
parently they meant it quite seriously 
when they called Jesus “the Truth.” 
This measurement of the “correspond- 
ence of something with reality” meant 
they considered that Jesus had shown 
them, supremely in his death and 
resurrection, what reality actually was. 
And they proceeded to make Jesus 
the “measure of all things.” 

This looks like a tremendous “leap 
of faith,” and no doubt it is; it is the 
“Resurrection faith” which asserted 
that henceforth not even death could 
disprove or nullify the truth they now 
acknowledged and trusted—the truth 
about what the world is all about and 
about God’s activity in the world, 
which they found in Jesus Christ. 


Nothing in the world could prove such 
a faith; rather, this faith “proved” the 
world, and revealed it as the arena of 
God’s redemptive activity on behalf 
of men. 


Tue leap of faith does not appear 
as being so very odd when we recall 
that we took a similar one regarding 
our yardstick; that is, we finally recog- 
nized that we had to start somewhere. 
Any system or creed or philosophy 
which knows a “truth” starts some- 
where; it has a beginning which is not 
gotten to from somewhere else, a “first 
premise” which is not the conclusion 
to some previous syllogism. We do not 
usually characterize this initial as- 
sumption about things as a “leap of 
faith”—except in religion. We call it a 
“basic presupposition” or “self-evident 
truth” or “axiom” or something digni- 
fied of the sort. Still, we have a start- 
ing point, a “truth” which tests all 
other truths. 

The oddity about the Bible and the 
Christian community is not that they 
have such a “truth.” The oddity is that 
they say this truth is to be discerned 
in God’s acts among men, in his visit- 
ing and redeeming his people, in his 
raising up a Horn of Salvation for us 
—to be brief, in Jesus Christ. To call 
Jesus “the Christ” is to assert that he 
is this act of God; it is to acknowledge 
him as the Truth above all truths, the 
Truth which tests all that would be 
called true. 

Thomas Aquinas (of all people) is 
credited with the authorship of an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful hymn, Adoro 
devote, latens veritas—“I adore thee 
faithfully, hidden Truth.” In its best- 
known English translation, the second 
stanza reads: 


Taste, and touch, and vision, to 
discern thee fail; 

Faith, that comes by 
pierces through the veil. 

I believe whate’er the Son of God 
hath told; 

What the Truth hath spoken, that 
for truth I hold. 


hearing, 


The last line might be translated more 
accurately, though less beautifully, as: 
“Nothing is truer than the Word of 
Truth.” 

And nothing is. 


Source 





The passion for truth is silenced by 
answers which have the weight of 
undisputed authority. 


In all of us, open or hidden, ad- 
mitted or repressed, the despair of 
truth is a permanent threat. 


Let me do something unusual 
from a Christian standpoint, namely, 
to express praise of Pilate—not the 
unjust judge, but the cynic and 
skeptic; and of all those amongst us 
in whom Pilate’s question is alive. 
For in the depth of every serious 
doubt and every work of despair of 
truth, the passion for truth is still 
at work. 


The truth which liberates is the 
truth in which we participate, which 
is a part of us and we a part of it. 


It is the dignity and the danger 
of Protestantism that it exposes its 
adherents to the insecurity of asking 
the question of truth for themselves 
and that it throws them into the 
freedom and responsibility of per- 


sonal decisions, of the right to 


choose between the ways of the 
skeptics, and those who are ortho- 
dox, of the indifferent masses, and 
Him who is the truth that liberates. 
—Paul Tillich, The New Being 
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HE study of the uses of language 

is close to being the most synoptic 
and yet intellectually worthy enter- 
prise one can undertake today. Most 
people who are entranced even a little 
by learning certainly have harbored 
the wish for a synoptic point of view, 
from which everything could be 
judged and to which everything could 
be referred. Like Plato who spoke 
about being a spectator of all time 
and of all existence, we too have prob- 
ably wished for an all-purpose gen- 
eralization, a kind of master view 
into which everything would some- 
how fit. The way to get such a view 
has seemed to many to be a matter 
of compounding what is known, in- 
creasing, so to speak, the girth of 
cognition. But as time has gone by, 
numerous difficulties have arisen. Most 
notable is the simple one; there is 
too much to be known, too many 
truths about matters of fact to be 
learned and understood. Thus, no one 
seems any longer psychologically cap- 
able of doing what seems so plausible 
and attractive. In fact, it is usually 
romanticism untested by effort which 
supports an enthusiasm for this kind 
of synoptic view. 

There is nothing logically wrong 
with the notion of a synoptic view. I 
mean by this that the idea of putting 
all our knowledge together, weaving 
a kind of magnificent overview, is not 
contradictory. In principle it can be 
done. When the quantity of knowl- 
edge was considerably less, there were 
those who tried and, in a sense, even 
succeeded. The difficulty lies not in the 
idea but, rather, in its execution. Fur- 
thermore, the undeniable fact that the 
world is full of everything, good and 
evil, ideas and things, sinners and 
saints, means that all numbers and 
kinds do coexist in the present hour. 
The possibility that a perspective view 
might include all that can be known 
and which does coexist anyway seems, 
therefore, quite reasonable. 

A tinge of religiosity has always 
hung over the prospect too. Most re- 
ligious people know God is not just 
another person, not another thing; and 
whatever else God might be, he is 
not an object to be described like other 
objects. There is no cognition of God 


as there is of either past or present 
existing persons. God does not neces- 
sarily become more apparent when 
the cognitive sweep is large than he 
is apparent when the knowledge is 
more limited in extent. For God is 
never apparent and it seems to be 
true as a writer of one of the Gospels 
says: “No man hath seen God at any 
time; .. .” (John 1:18). But still the 
synoptic grasp always seems attrac- 
tive to erstwhile religious men. The 
reason for this appears to be the point 
of view itself, i.e., being a spectator 
to all time and all existence must be 
something like God’s point of view. 

There is an exaltation reserved for 
the knowers which the ignorant per- 
haps cannot match. Much of that sense 
of grandeur which has been engen- 
dered by humanists and scholars, and 
one must not forget to say, too, many 
scientists, arises from this sense of 
authority and greatness which must 
be like that of the gods. Anyone read- 
ing Goethe cannot help noting how 
much status and affluence he gives to 
the chosen ones, those who ascend the 
Olympian heights and hence approxi- 
mate dignity. What competence the 
synoptic view promises is not so much 
a matter of knowing God as it is be- 
coming divine. Even Emerson reflects 
this kind of passion for knowledge and 
he, too, exults in the near divinity that 
truth promises. 

Some such rationale as this is prob- 
ably responsible for the much too 
heavy investment that pursuing the 
truth is made to carry. The great hu- 
manists of the Renaissance, among 
others, gave the pursuit of the truth a 
kind of religious pathos which it has 
not quite lost to this day. Much of 
philosophical and theological cogni- 
tion, particularly those kinds which 
are called “metaphysica,” seems to 
promise something, if not divine, at 
least wonderful, in addition to the 
truth. For various reasons this pathos 
is disappearing. Not only because it is 
becoming difficult to climb Mount 
Olympus, but also because our synop- 
tic views are rapidly becoming pedes- 
trian and human. Piecing the learning 
of the world together has become a 
matter of first analyzing the constitu- 
ent parts and determining if any of 
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them are common to all. Some com- 
mon elements have been discovered. 
But to know about these is not the 
same as to synthesize all the knowl- 
edge and all the culture of the world. 
Once it was plausible to aver that any 
scientific truth claim could not be 
properly understood unless it were 
fitted into a master view of which 
science, poetry, history, etc., were 
contributing parts. Even if feelings 
and emotions, motives and purposes, 
untouched by the parts, it 
seemed assured that true humility, 
sublimity, humanity, and surely god- 
liness, would be begotten by the 
totality. 


were 


Today we have apparently lost our 
right to make cognitive syntheses. 
With this we have seemingly lost the 
cognitive source for pathos and religi- 
osity. James B. Conant’s On Under- 
standing Science suggests an exciting 
prospect, a higher truth within which 
science itself is better understood, un- 
til you read the book! Then you dis- 
cover that the sciences do not add up 
to a bigger view; instead, he gives you 
a description of the tactics and 
strategy of scientists. In a way his 
book is the admission that there is a 
truth to be had about science which 
is neither another bit of science nor 
God’s point of view. There are many 
books written today about other books 
and learning. Most of them concern 
methods, structures of argument, for- 
mal principles and problems. Some 
draw attention to the differences be- 
tween the languages of science, of 
poetry, of morals and of religion. The 
point of similarity between all such 
endeavors is that they do not com- 
pound conclusions and blend differ- 
ences; rather do they find the simi- 
larities to be matters of structure and 
form demanding the talents of analysis 
and definition. 


Il 


Every shift in intellectual perspec- 
tive sharpens awareness in one area 
or another. The interest we have just 
noted has brought about all kinds of 
studies concerning the differences and 
similarities in the functions and pur- 
poses served by language. Amid all of 
this has grown a more acute apprecia- 
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tion of the truth function of language. 
To say that words convey truth is to 
say a remarkable thing. Words do not 
“mean” only noises or shapes, even 
though they are that to our senses. 
Words have other kinds of functions 
besides their truth function. They may 
incite behavior, convey feelings, and 
even do one or more of these simul- 
taneously. The possibility that “true” 
words might arouse feelings and in- 
duce morality is an extraordinary san- 
guine hope, dear to intellectuals. But, 
the point to be noted here is that words 
in sentence form become meaningful 
under certain conditions so that they 
begin to make a claim upon all who 
understand them. When they ask for 
our assent to the description they pro- 
vide, we say the sentence seems to be 
true. Sentences (which physically, at 
least, are groupings of words) are 
called propositions when it is signifi- 
cant to say about them that they are 
true or false. 

In the long history of Western 
civilization and culture, there is re- 
markable testimony to the view that 
the word “true” and its correlative, 
“false,” are applicable primarily to 
sentences and only derivatively to any- 
thing else. One might almost say that 
the entirety of Western education has 
pivoted around the view that educa- 
tion is the pursuit and conveyance of 
truth and that truth is a quality of 
language units called sentences. 

The obvious advantage in saying all 
of this is that it puts truth into the 
locus of that which is communicable. 
Words and language are social phe- 
nomena. Words do develop their 
utility in virtue of being used as sym- 
bols for the same thing or things. 
Words are not useful if they are only 
idiosyncratic in reference or in time. If 
they can be used only once or only by 
a single person they lose their very 
existence. Words by themselves do 
not have a truth value. They may have 
a substantive value—they may, e.g., 
substitute for things. A man’s name 
can be used in the man’s absence to 
call up the presence of the man. But 
the truth of words is primarily a func- 
tion of a group of words and not of a 
single word. In some cases, of course, 
a single word can be used instead of a 


group of words but then the group of 
words or sentence is understood even 
if not uttered. 

Drawing attention to this is done 
only to point out that the truth func- 
tion of language is not an automatic 
matter. Men put words together in- 
tentionally and with care and preci- 
sion in order to get them to become 
the bearers of the truth. The fact that 
it has to be done so painstakingly is 
often overlooked. Sentences and for- 
mulae have to be constructed and then 
they begin to say something as a unit 
which is more and different than they 
say in their respective parts. Sentences 
are not always natural. Most sentences 
that convey truth are in fact contrived. 
This does not mean that truth is thus 
manufactured. Again the point to be 
noted is that words may have unpre- 
meditated origins and functions—they 
may seem to have natural origins; but 
sentences which communicate truth 
are most often the consequence of 
strenuous voluntary effort. 

The number of truths which are 
conceivably available is of course 
staggering. There are things to be dis- 
covered and events and relations to be 
performed and noted, but, in addition, 
all of these must find their linguistic 
expression in order that the truth 
quality is finally known. A state of 
affairs is neither true nor false—it 
simply is. We get truth or falsity when 
some words about a state of affairs are 
given a kind of status and are, in some 
way or another, made an account or 
a description of that state of affairs. 
Actually, sentences are not so difficult 
to formulate. The great trick is to 
make them true of whatever they 
name and describe rather than false 
of the same. This is a major intellec- 
tual enterprise. The number of sen- 
tences in circulation is so much larger 
than the number of true sentences 
that everyone who is educated at all 
must also be prepared to discuss in 
some degree what it means to have 
true sentences rather than false ones. 

This latter process is called verifica- 
tion or, to use a word with religious 
connotation, justification. Words do 
not by their existence as symbols pro- 
vide the warrant for a truth claim. 
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Words do, to be sure, exist as physical 
things. They have appearances and 
sounds when written and spoken. But 
neither of these attributes is a direct 
or immediate occasion for discovering 
their truth claim. Words and sentences 
which sound attractive and look im- 
pressive can be the compounding of 
nonsense and very frequently are so. 
To ascertain when language is true 
rather than false is a large part of the 
scientific and intellectual endeavor. 
Verification of a truth claim is a highly 
complex matter. One does not verify 
by collecting more sentences or by 
looking at the thing that is being de- 
scribed. Of course, there is the occa- 
sion demanding the latter. But it is 
rather infrequent, at least in instances 
where verification is itself the prob- 
lem. Most of the time verification is 
not a matter of comparing words and 
things; for the truth of a sentence is 
not always a reflection of the thing in 
a single word. The truth of a sentence 
is not, either, a compound of the mean- 
ings of the single words within the 
sentence. Furthermore, the fact of the 
matter is many states of affairs about 
which we speak, e.g., the past, the 
structure of atoms, the law of gravity, 
are themselves not open to simple in- 
spection. 

From all of this it is important to 
remember that scholars and scientists, 
whatever their objects of interest, be 
those objects Plato or Jesus, the causes 
of cancer or of war, are in business to 
find the truth. They are, as cognitive 
agents, trying to find both a state of 
affairs and a linguistic expression, the 
first which warrants the second, the 
second which expresses the first. In 
addition, there is the responsibility of 
communicating some of the truths to 
others. The latter demands that one 
use the intellectual coin of the realm. 

There may be some emotions which 
are appropriate to possession of the 
truth but at this date it is a little diff- 
cult to say categorically what they 
ought to be. Even a certain Old Testa- 
ment author thought that knowledge 
and its increase might make one sad. 
Much of education is carried on under 
a moderate system of duress where, if 
the gladness of learning is not suffi- 
cient to get students to learn, then the 
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possibility of a good grade or the 
shame of a bad one is added as an in- 
centive. It is more difficult to say 
whether any conduct, or even any 
moral actually 
panies the possession of the truth. 


persuasion, accom- 
Socrates tried to argue that knowledge 
really was virtue. However, with prog- 
ress in learning, both in the extent of 
truths known and the number of those 
who know them, we are perhaps able 
to see that at least there is no neces- 
sary and immediate connection be- 
tween the knowledge of truths and 
what we call moral character. 

But this is all the more reason for 
thinking about religion, and the Chris- 
tian religion particularly, from another 
vantage point. Let it be noted, how- 
ever, I have not denied that there can 
be truths about religious objects and 
people too. Nonetheless, the same gen- 
eralizations hold, namely, that to pos- 
sess truths about anything, that is to 
say, to have language which is war- 
rantable, is not to be a different kind 
of person. This is, then to find a kind 
of limit as well as a perfection in all 
that learning provides. If sentences are 
true, they have their truth quality in- 
dependently of the persons who dis- 
covered the truth or those who speak 
or write the sentences. Truth is, in 
other words, an objective quality, a 
quality of the words called a sentence, 
not the person. When this is admitted, 
the possession of the truth does not 
make one a different person, at least 
not directly or in virtue of knowing 
that the sentence is true. This is in- 
deed fortunate; for not all of the truths 
in the world are pleasant or even re- 
peatable. Their objectivity is their 
limit indeed, but a welcome one; for 
it means that a cognitive subject may 
know the tragic and the comic with- 
out being either, may know good and 
evil without sharing them in his own 
person. But, the fact that truth is not 
a quality of personality gives us good 
reason to examine the moral and reli- 
gious uses of the word “truth.” 


Ill 


This brings us then to another con- 
sideration. Jesus Christ is spoken of as 
the truth. Religious people talk about 


the truth as a power to change men, 
as a model for human duplication, as 
something to become. Without spell- 
ing out the detail (which I have tried 
to do in other places ) it seems wise to 
remark that it is only lately that per- 
sons who have thought assiduously 
about the religious life exploited 
the differences between uses of the 
word “truth” in cognitive and religious 
and/or moral discourse. These are ex- 
tremely difficult matters which can 
only be lightly adumbrated here. But 
it does appear clear enough now that 
“to become the truth” and “to be the 
truth” mean something different than 
“that sentence is true.” The first do, in 
fact, express the purport of moral and 
religious striving and, yet, clearly do 
not imply that knowing the truth of 
sentences or knowing the truth of all 
sentences is the fulfillment of that 
striving. Even if God knows every- 
thing, as terribly intellectual people 
have insisted, still the religious re- 
sponsibility is badly described if it 
enjoins persons to become omniscient. 
Religious pathos, which is engendered 
by the hope of being like God by 
knowing everything, seems to be pos- 
sible only if one forgets that nothing 
moral or behavioral follows from 
knowing the truth. Perhaps one could 
with equal cogency argue that both 
God and the Devil are all-knowing and 
that their differences are not meas- 
ured by degrees of knowing. 

This is a way, then, of questioning 
the thesis that religious and moral 
truth are really a quality of language. 
To go further, this is to question the 
propriety of applying the rather gen- 
eral and widespread categories of the 
world of learning to the definitive mat- 
ters of faith and morals. The New 
Testament tells us in several ways, 
too, that even if people say, “Lord, 
Lord,” etc., their language, however 
accurate, is not the satisfaction of the 
religious aim. Nor is the Christian aim 
a matter of doing what the sentences 
say. True sentences tell one, not what 
to do, but what is the case about some- 
thing or other. If sentences tell you 
to do something, then they are not 
either true or false; instead they are 
probably commands. The only appro- 
priate response to propositional truth 
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is an assent to the truth claim therein. 
Commands demand behavior, truth 
claims demand assent. If people speak 
about commands being true, they 
must mean to use the word “true” in 
a qualitatively different sense than it 
is used of descriptive sentences. If 
Christianity is the truth, if Jesus is the 
truth, and if both are appropriated 
and manifested by something differ- 
ent than an act of assent, then it must 
also be the case that the word “truth” 
is here being used considerably differ- 
ently. 

This does not deny that there are 
truths to be had, which in turn are 
also communicable in sentence form, 
about Christianity and Jesus. What 
these are is the burden of kinds of his- 
torical and theological scholarship. 
But it also seems to follow that know- 
ing these is not to be a Christian, not 
at least in virtue of the act of knowing 
them and this alone. It may be neces- 
sary to know some of them in order to 
be a Christian but it is not sufficient to 
know them in order to be a Christian. 
When it is said that Christ is the 
Truth, does this mean that he knew 
all possible truths about anything you 
please? Does it mean also that I must 
know all possible truths in order to 
be like him? This might serve one well 
as a platform from which to launch a 
campaign for the support of Christian 
education, but one cannot help won- 
der if this pragmatic justification is 
really enough. 

Instead, it seems plausible to sug- 
gest that religious and moral enter- 
prises are actually a pursuit for justi- 
fied lives, not justified sentences. Just 
as it is not enough simply to have sen- 
tences, even if they satisfy grammatical 
requirements—they ought also to be 
true—so too it is not enough to live, 
simply to exist—one’s life must be 
correctly and validly lived. Religion 
and morality are endeavors on the 
part of those people who do not find 
their lives valid simply because they 
stay alive. Error and falsity are a 
quality of sentences but also a quality 
of human lives. Lives too need valida- 
tion and justification. Most of religion 
can be construed in the categories of 
justification, if not by the qualities of 
one’s deeds and works then surely by 
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the qualities that Christians think to 
be the deeds and work and person of 
Jesus Christ himself. The truth which 
Christians seek to become is not a 
linguistic quality. It characterizes not 
speech or prose. Theologically the 
Christians have said that the work 
of God justifies men’s lives. The work 
of God which Christians have dis- 
covered is seen in the quality of the 
life of Jesus Christ. Jesus is not con- 
doned or condemed for his intentions 
as the rest of us so frequently are and 
hence Christians have been more con- 
cerned with his actual existence than 
with his words. Most of us must say 
that our words are more instructive 
than our lives but not so with Jesus 
Christ. Our words are frequently de- 
ceptive of our actual qualities. Christ's 
sentences, even if each was true, were 
not the salvation of the world but 
Christ himself is that salvation. 

The irony of all this lies in the fact 
that words must be used, true words it 
is hoped, to relay the fact that there is 
a kind of truth which is not a quality 
of words. Perhaps it is here, at least 
Christianly understood, that words 
have their highest function. For they 
tell us in sentence form that the truth 
of sentences is not enough and that 
Christ is our justification. That Christ 
is the truth is told us in true sentences. 
Christianity bids us break out of the 
circle of words and to encounter and 
to become Christlike. So flexible are 
words that they can help us do this. 
The sobriety with which Christians 
have treated the New Testament is 
perhaps a reflection of the fact that it 
tells us in language form that lan- 
guage, even if true rather than false, 
is not our salvation. We must be told 
this in communicable and social cate- 
gories and this is what the New Testa- 
ment provides. The Bible is important 
but not simply because its grammar 
and truth qualities are marked. It is 
the testimony in linguistic form of the 
fact that the quality of our lives is 
lacking and that this lack cannot be 
repaired save by the deeds of God. As 
important as the truth of language is, 
it is never enough to save the life 
whose lips it graces. 

The truth function of words is cer- 
tainly a most important one. Words 


when treated only as stimulants, as 
incitements or condiments, are rather 
paltry things. It takes human great- 
ness, even moral stature, to doubt the 
powers and authority that words can 
thus have. To strive to give words 
their function in virtue of their truth 
value is the sign too of a moral and 
chastened man. But, Christians must 
move to another consideration. They 
must seek another justification than 
provided for words. Christianity is not 
exclusively a pursuit for evidence that 
warrants belief and credence; instead, 
being a Christian in pursuit of that 
kind and quality of life which caused 
the Gospel writers to repeat that he 
was the truth and that all men ought 
verily to walk in it. He is our pattern, 
our standard, and our Saviour. To 
know the truth of the words about him 
is not to know him. To know him is to 
become like him. This is to use gram- 
matical means to create a new per- 
sonality—I learn the truth that he is 
the truth, not in order to repeat that 
truth, but rather in order to become 
what he was. 


Quotes on Truth 


A devotee of Truth may not do any- 
thing in deference to convention. He 
must always hold himself open to cor- 
rection, and whenever he discovers 
himself to be wrong he must confess it 
at all costs and atone for it. 
—Gandhi, My Experiments With Truth 





One can say without fear of exaggera- 
tion that today the spirit of truth is al- 
most absent from religious life. . . . 
Pragmatism has encroached upon and 
profaned the every conception of faith. 

—Simone Weil, The Need for Roots 


Many at all times and in all places 
have encountered the true reality which 
is in Him (Christ) without knowing His 
name—as He Himself said. They were 
of the truth and they recognized the 
truth, although they had never seen 
Him who is the truth. And those who 
have seen Him, the Christians in all 
generations, have no guarantee that 
they participate in the truth which He 
is. 

—Paul Tillich, The New Being 
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In the center of the universe lies 
a land at once broad and free. Here it 
is that civilization was cradled, found 
nourishment and grew to splendid 
decadence, Nirvana of aged dreams. 

Here it was the Truth roamed and 
Beauty wandered with the West 
Wind. And here the hoary sage ques- 
tioned truth under an oak tree and 
here callow youth viewed the sun- 
rise with eyes soft in the remem- 
brance of all things lovely, of golden 
daffodil and sun-ripe hair. And the 
land prospered and the wind blew 
east and west with an Ave Maria for 
deep-valley harvest and craggy pine. 

The many travelers came to this 
land to sit beneath her oaks and 
view the dawn with her golden hair 
blowing free. 

Now there ruled this land, through 
neglect, a council of ancients, frosty 
with the first nip of death, and such 
had ruled from times past remem- 
bering. Truth was, to them, a god- 
dess of infinite purity, and sanctity, 
and some little practical concern. 
For the land was rich and a power 
in the earth because of the manifold 
blessings of Truth and her hand- 
maiden, Beauty. And each had 
shared in the common blessing, liv- 
ing in comfort. 

One day came a minion of one 
having seen the Goddess in a strange 
and lonesome valley beyond the 
borders of Convention! 

The council met, in secret lest 
Truth herself should enter. What sage 
words were here spoken is not re- 
corded but throughout the land 
stalked the cat's-pawed word, “ta- 
boo.” And over the purr of this word 
leaped rumor. And rumor hissed the 
terrifying word “crisis and told of 
the passage of Truth through 
forbidden valleys where flowed 
streams of ideas from the unseen 
heights into unknown seas. And 
some remembered from their grand- 
fathers’ knees horrific tales of these 
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valleys where the sun rises in a 
“bloody, unholy pink” and not in 
gold, where strange people in caves 
do strange, forbidden things. 

Rumor’s whisper became a roar 
and thus achieved the sanctity of 
fact. But some, having known Truth, 
said, “Let us wait and see, lest we 
accuse her wrongly.” And the crowd 
assented and waited, for they were 
a reasonable people. 

Came one with a proclamation 
from the council and read: “Whereas 
it has come to our attention that there 
is abroad a false rumor that Divine 
Truth has wandered beyond the 
borders of Convention into the val- 
leys of the unknown: Be it known 
that, since this night, Truth has lain 
in the bottom of a well. 

There was silence. 

An old man left weeping. A ragged 
urchin hooted. The crowd dispersed 
slowly. 

The well, by chance, was in the 
inner temple and men came, in time, 
seeking refreshment. And there were 
keepers of the well to whom the 
sacred duty fell to give of Truth to 
all who sought her there and some 
took their portion and departed 
happy. 

But some, questioning, asked if 
they might look for her in the well 
and, their request having been 
granted, peered long and carefully 
into the depths, seeing only dim re- 
flections of the surface shadows. “I 
see her not,” one said. “Surely she 
has the same light she had of old?” 

“Your eyes are dim,” they said. 

And some, looking down in search 
of her, saw their own image at the 
bottom and were persuaded not only 
that they had seen the goddess, but 
that she was far better looking than 
they had imagined. (Or so a poet of 
a later day reported.) And some saw, 
with her, Beauty, her handmaiden. 

How did she get in?” asked some. 
“Whose interest is it to keep her in?” 


feruth lies at the bottom of a well--Proverb 


A fable by Herbert Hackett 


“It is her nature to lie there,” the 
keeper of the well replied. “And it is 
in her own interest that she remain 
there.’’ And some departed, satisfied. 

But some, rebels against order, 
found fault. They questioned that 
Truth could be kept in such a place 
considering her aerial nature. “Is 
Truth amphibian?” they asked. "And 
else, how could she live in such a 
place. For,” they said, ‘Truth is sev- 
eral and free. So how confined?” 

“Some things are not questioned,” 
they were told. But, in time, the ques- 
tioners left and were forgotten as 
men ill-suited to dwell in Convention. 

And the Well of Truth became a 
Mecca for those who sought from all 
lands. And there arose over the well 
a great temple, a temple gilt with 
gold. And those who were the guard- 
ians of the well became a power in 
the land, dwelling in the sanctity of 
the temple. And there was great re. 
joicing that Truth was no longer a 
wanderer but now dwelt, respect- 
fully, in the same place, now and 
forever. And many remembered that 
of yore she could only be found by 
those who sought her out and hewed 
her from the cedars of Lebanon, or 
crushed her from eternity’s granite 
tomb, or distilled her from the va- 
grant air. Now, all might come and 
find her and to all alike she gave 
wisdom, and honor and content. 

Only in lands beyond the borders 
of Convention lived doubters who 
made strange claims that with them 
walked the inexorable daughter of 
the fall, Goddess of Truth, where 
winds from unseen heights, where 
lonesome crag-pine pondered over 
the immutable universe. There was, 
they said, a valley where oft she sat, 
in a scarlet sunrise, weeping. 

But it was known by the many that 
Truth lay in the bottom of a well. 

Of her handmaiden, Beauty, noth: 
ing has been seen. 
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Is there a difference between 
truth for the individual and truth 
for the group? Should the indi- 
vidual be concerned only for his 
own truth? Is truth the same for 
all individuals? If not, how are 
these truths to be applied social- 
ly? Perhaps Harold A. Durfee can 
give you some leads to the 
answers. 


N ODERN man stands in a strange 
-"* relationship to the reality of 
truth. While many would seem to 
have lost all respect for, or recognition 
of, the authority and holiness of truth, 
a few have been awakened to a re- 
newed interest in the relevance of 
truth and the unveiling of truth 
(Heidegger) for modern society. It 
may well be that this reality is the last 
point of contact between traditional 
Christian thought and the modern 
mind. While beauty and goodness 
have become completely relativised, 
sometimes even to the point of becom- 
ing emotional reactions, the category 
of truth still retains something of the 
aura and atmosphere of holiness and 
authority. It is possible that a renewed 
understanding of the nature of truth 
may be one of the most appropriate 
pathways to a renewed appreciation 
of the Christian message. 

Although we must remember the 
personal aspects of truth, which are 
considered elsewhere in this issue, let 
us also focus our attention on the so- 
cial nexus of truth. This is an aspect 
of the Christian faith which has been 
the subject of harsh controversy in 
American religious life; and an aspect 
that Kierkegaard is often accused of 
neglecting. Unless our appreciation of 
truth involves its unveiling and _ its 
incarnation in its social and collective 
nature, as well as in its personal and 
individual nature, we are in danger of 
suggesting a serious dualism between 
our individual lives and their social 
dimensions. American youth does not 


-|need to be reminded of the social 


nature of their existence, but we are 
in serious danger of separating this 
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part of our being from the realities of 
the Christian faith as if the faith ap- 
plied merely to our individuality. 

This age has been hard on truth and 
one who would live toward truth, and 
I suspect the situation will become in- 
creasingly difficult. Through the media 
of mass communication simple truths, 
or even grains of truth, are subject to 
outlandish exaggeration. It will not be 
easy for any of us who may partici- 
pate, however indirectly, in the ave- 
nues of mass persuasion, even for good 
causes, to remain truthful; or even 
maintain a fairly clear perspective 
upon the dividing line between the 
truth and pure deception. In these 
areas the incarnation of truth is most 
subtle, and we are frequently aware 
of the ever-present temptation to 
build distortion upon distortion until 
all is out of perspective. The whole 
domain of advertising, which has done 
so much to make America what it is, 
greatly needs the gentle touch of hu- 
mility before truth. We are face to 
face with the problem as to how mod- 
ern man is to maintain respect for 
truth in an age when everything is 
presented through the deceptive mir- 
rors of exaggerated adjectives. Now 
the carnival fun house with its in- 
tended distortion of reality has been 
set up with an air of authenticity in 
our very own living rooms. 


Bor commercialism is not the 
greatest threat to the sanctity of truth. 
Our lot is cast also in the age of po- 
litical systems, many of which are 
built upon what has been referred to as 
“the big lie.” The subtleties of political 
falsehood at whatever level are not 
new, but the raising of nation states 
upon the denial of objective truth, and 
upon affirmation that “God is 
dead” is a uniquely modern phenom- 


the 


enon with which we have to deal. And 
the thesis that “God is dead” may be 
followed so shortly by the recognition 
that also man is dead. It is not at all 
clear that one can keep man alive 
while proclaiming the death of God, 
as many are trying to do in our day. 
What may be kept alive is a crawling 
subservient animal who no _ longer 
knows himself or that to which he 
owes respect; an obedient mammal 
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whose rights and duties are no longer 
acknowledged. This danger is not con- 
fined merely to foreign countries with 
totalitarian forms of government. Are 
there not sufficient signs in committee 
hearings and power-hungry _pro- 
nouncements that we too have lost 
some of the respect for the authority 
of truth? And is there not sufficient 
evidence in the lives of each of us that 
the gods of conformity and social ac- 
ceptance are more our masters than 
is the God of Truth? In the face of 
these conditions some have decided 
to call to “that solitary individual.” 
This may be the best that we can do, 
but if so what are the implications of 
such a decision for the collective life 
of modern society? 


ly view of our problems a new cult 
is rising in our day promoted by 
both business and education. This 
might be called “The Society for the 
Teaching of How to Get Along with 
People.” This is what business says it 
needs, and what nearly every educa- 
tional institution in America, in one 
way or another, now announces it is 
ready to supply. We probably all have 
some appreciation for this attempt 
and some recognition of the need. 
But few have been willing to spell out 
in any clear way what this involves. It 
can so easily involve the capitulation 
of large segments of American educa- 
tion to the demand for conformity, 
and thereby loss of individuality, 
uniqueness, and creativity, in the name 
of “getting along with people.” We 
cannot afford to let our social values 
and the presence of truth in social re- 
lationships be dominated by such a 
value hierarchy with this as the lead- 
ing or almost leading value. We dare 
not let the need for social cohesiveness 
and order seriously limit the almost 
inevitably disrupting tendencies which 
accompany any serious social creativi- 
ty. If this new goal is to be a serious 
enterprise and something more than a 
slogan for the times, there are some 
fundamental questions at stake, not 
the least of which concerns the incar- 
nation of truth in its social context. 
Is not this very idea a part of the 
tragic element in “Death of a Sales- 
man”? Willy Lowman, with spit and 


polish on his shoes and a smile on his 
face, had “gotten along with people” 
at the price of his own soul. 

The disturbing feature about the 
new proposal is that this education is 
to be carried on in a society, and per- 
haps in an age which has, by and 
large, refused to discuss its presup- 
positions. We have lived on, frequent- 
ly drawing our power from convictions 
rooted in earlier Greek and Christian 
realistic affirmations. But these convic- 
tions express less and less the modern 
mind. We are faced today with the 
question as to the adequate philo- 
sophical and theological foundations 
of the very democracy we inhabit. The 
objective realism about values and 
truth which we inherited from Greek 
culture we have traded for subjec- 
tivism and relativity. The Christian 
realism about the transcendence of 
God as the ground of truth, the source 
of true humanism, and the foundation 
of real community is now traded for 
the supremacy of man and the em- 
pirical criteria of meaning. For the 
first time we are faced with the at- 
tempt to build a democratic social 
philosophy upon purely secular foun- 
dations. With the conviction that “God 
is dead,” that truth is relative, that the 
self is “pure freedom,” and that the 
universe is “absurd,” we will try to 
show that democracy is the incarna- 
tion of truth in the political and social 
life of mankind. I personally do not 
believe that this attempt can ever suc- 
ceed. 


Tuer is no easy and simple solu- 
tion to the problems regarding the 
social structure of truth in our day. 
No simple sentences written here can 
neatly turn the trick. In part our prob- 
lem is that faced with such forces we 
can do so little. We must all work out 
our own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, for nothing less than the very 
meaning of our social existence is at 
stake. Let us recognize at first, how- 
ever, that truth does have such a social 
dimension. Whatever may have been 
the philosophical and theological limi- 
tations of the Social Gospel, there was 
a core of truth in Rauschenbusch’s 
recognition of the existence of super- 
personal forces which do evil and 
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which are in need of redemption. 
These forces as well as our individual 
lives are the abode of truth, and it 
needs incarnation in the midst of these 
social forces as well as in the depths 
of our own being. 

Let us also recognize the need for 
what I like to call the “great conver- 
sation.” The spiritual pilgrimage of 
mankind in the pursuit of truth has 
produced many queer suggestions and 
some fundamental divisions. There are 
strong forces in our day which would 
like to still this conversation, or direct 
it in their own way. This is too fre- 
quently done even in the name of reli- 
gion. Truth, however, cannot be 
bought, at any price. The holiness of 
truth maintains its authority over our 
various opinions and systems and de- 
mands that this conversation continue. 
The incarnation of truth in the social 
framework of life needs to provide for 
the vigorous presentation of the vari- 
ous insights regarding truth. Some- 
how we are to trust that this, with all 
its dangers, is still superior to the 
control of truth, even by the wisest 
and most religious among us. One of 
the sad facts of our day is that many 
who affirm the truth of God do not 
trust enough to allow this debate to 
proceed. 

To maintain the “great conversa- 
tion” there is need for basic respect 
for points of view which we surely 
will not share. It is not difficult to re- 
spect the attitude we happen to share. 
There is little, however, more calcu- 
lated to prevent the unveiling of truth 
than a basic lack of respect for the 
opposition. This respect is not to be 
promoted in the name of mere polite- 
ness, but in the honest awareness of 
the authority of truth, and the con- 
ditions under which it can be made 
present. Surely the Christian will 
know that “Thy truth is not my truth.” 
As Gabriel Marcel has written, “There 
can be no justice where there is no re- 
spect for truth. . . . It is in the name 
of truth, and of the structural condi- 
tions that make truth a _ possibility, 
that fanaticism must be fought.” 
Those with an orientation toward the 
authority and objectivity of truth have 
a sufficient foundation for real respect 
and the establishment of justice to- 
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ward the neighbor, even the enemy. 
Verbal affirmations are no guarantee, 
however, that they will build their 
societies upon the foundations which 
they confess. 


Ler us also recognize that the 
superpersonal forces are not merely 
vast causal powers without spiritual 
dimensions. We are so apt to treat 
them as abstract entities without vir- 
tue and merely outlets of power. But 
these forces too are the creation of 
God, and live in his care and under 
his providence. God did not make men 
individuals and leave it to man to 
make himself social. This would seem 
to be a constant misinterpretation of 
the individualistic nature of truth de- 
veloped by contemporary Americans 
by treating the social contract theory 
of society as an historical explanation 
of our togetherness. 

Perhaps the Christian in a secular 
society must decide to live always on 
the edge of the social community, 
never withdrawing, and not pretend- 
ing that he stands in the center speak- 
ing for the culture as a whole. From 
this vantage point on the periphery of 
society he may try to bring the impact 
of truth to bear on the relativities of 
the historic situation, not always suc- 
cessfully and not overly optimistic 
about possibilities, but content to help 
each moment of the historical process 
achieve whatever incarnation is possi- 
ble of the spirit of truth. It may well 
be that an appreciation of this social 
dimension of truth is a unique contri- 
bution of American Christianity to the 
total Christian community. Let us not 
lose all our initiative because the 
problems and perplexities, likewise 
gifts of God, are far greater than an 
earlier and more optimistic age sus- 
pected. 

Let us also realize, and this is most 
important, that the difficulties we face 
beset not only the men of ill will, but 
pervade the best of modern social life. 
Christian groups have responded to 
the problems of truth in group life in a 
way similar to that of secular groups. 
I am increasingly convinced that the 
main trouble we have in incarnating 
truth in our collective life is not with 
evil men, difficult as that may be. The 


real trouble is with the men of good 
will, those whom we might have ex- 
pected would have transcended the 
petty problems of collective existence. 
However much we affirm fine senti- 
ments, our best societies are also beset 
with confusion and ill will. Although 
we should not expect too much, it does 
seem that we must first put our own 
house in order. Unless our own groups, 
with common dedication to the holi- 
ness of the God of Truth, incarnate the 
courage for truth, keen insight into the 
issues of our day, ceaseless prodding of 
the neighbor in humility and respect, 
and the constant renewal of the dedi- 
cation of the spirit, there is little hope 
that the rest of society will take notice. 
With this dedication, however, the 
God of Truth may unveil in our midst 
wisdom for our day, and he may in- 
carnate in our midst the appropriate 
service to the truth which is our rea- 
sonable duty. 
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All man’s troubles arise from the 
fact that we do not know what we 
are and do not agree on what we 
want to be. 

—Vercors, You Shall Know Them 


. . in regard to the most impor- 
tant support for a life under the law 
of God—that is, for the fulfilling 
of our vocation— it is God first and 
man second. We are not fully our- 
selves or fulfilled even in earthly 
terms unless we live day by day 
under charter from Him, constantly 
returning to Him for illumination to 
the truth about life, for the grace of 
acceptance when we have not lived 
according to the truth, and for con- 
tinual aid and support in our re- 
newed efforts—in gratitude—to do 
the truth. 

—Pike, Doing the Truth 


Therefore, distrust every claim for 
truth where you do not see truth 
united with love; and be certain that 
you are of the truth and that the 
truth has taken hold of you only 
when love has taken hold of you and 
has started to make you free from 
yourselves. 

—Paul Tillich, The New Being 
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WHAT IS 


yp 


by John J. Compton 
Department of Philosophy 
Vanderbilt University 


Is there a unity of truth? If so, is it found in 
the way of approach? Or in “what is”? John J. 
Compton searches the answers given by science, 
philosophy and theology in their relationship to 


each other. 


CIENCE, as we know it today, has 

been with us for a scant three or 
four centuries, although its roots re- 
cede into the dawn of rational thought. 
Hence many characteristics of science 
which we now regard as commonplace 
are of comparatively recent origin: for 
example, the multiplicity of fields and 
techniques of inquiry, cooperative re- 
search, cumulative development and 
rapid replacement of one conceptual 
scheme by another, great predictive 
power, and vast technical and social 
effects. Science with these distinctive 
features begins to appear in the Ren- 
aissance. It appears as men turn to 
nature and man as objects of study, 
not inferior to God and philosophical 
first principles, but worthy in their 
own right. And the subsequent de- 
velopment of science has depended to 
a great degree on this willingness and 
ability to select certain aspects of na- 
ture and man for detailed analysis and 
to establish precise techniques for 
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studying them. Thus as scientific in- 
vestigation proceeded, it became in- 
creasingly useful for scientists them- 
selves to frame a clear estimate of the 
distinctive character and limitations of 
their own methods of inquiry. Galilei, 
Descartes, Bacon, and Mill were nota- 
ble contributors. 

But if such methodological clarifi- 
cation was useful in the early days, 
within the last century it has become 
a necessity. When Lobashevsky and 
Riemann invented their non-Euclid- 
ean geometries it threw mathematics 
into a turmoil. It had been thought 
that our familiar Euclidean geometry 
was the only possible analysis of 
spatial relations, since it was based 
upon immediately certain “truths” 
(axioms) such as that “One and only 
one line may be drawn parallel to a 
given line through a point outside the 
given line.” These men showed, how- 
ever, that a perfectly consistent geo- 
metrical system could be erected from 


H? from the Perspective 


of the Philosopher of Science 


different axioms, and particularly by 
changing this axiom about parallels. If 
so, Euclid’s geometry is only one of 
many “possible” analyses of spatial re- 
lations. In what sense, then, is any 
geometry “true” mathematically? For 
the very progress of mathematics, this 
question of the nature of mathematical 
truth had to be answered. The clear 
answer was not long in coming: mathe- 
matical truth merely means internal 
consistency and simplicity of system 
—mathematics says nothing about the 
world. Thus liberated, pure mathe- 
matics has mushroomed in _ recent 
years. 


i the empirical sciences, which do 
claim to say things about the world, 
serious problems have also arisen. 
These have centered around the prob- 
lem of “meaning.” Before one can even 
raise the question of the actual truth 
or falsity of an hypothesis or theory in 
empirical science, one has to be as- 
sured that it actually asserts some- 
thing capable of scientific test, i.e., 
that it is scientifically meaningful. 
When Clerk Maxwell formulated his 
wave theory of light he suggested that 
light waves travel in some medium, 
the “ether,” much as sound waves 
travel in air or water. Extensive search 
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for information about this ether re- 
vealed nothing. It was then said by 
some, “But the ether must exist. Even 
if we cannot test for it, it nonetheless 
exists.” To Einstein and others this 
immediately raised a question: Is it 
scientifically meaningful to speak of 
something relevant to which no ob- 
servations or tests may be made? The 
answer to this question was clear and 
forthright: No. An hypothesis or 
theory in empirical science is mean- 
ingful if and only if experiments and 
observations relevant to its truth are 
specifiable. The above statement 
“There is an ether” does not so quali- 
fy. Armed with this conclusion to- 
gether with similar conclusions re- 
garding earlier concepts of physical 
space and time, and with his creative 
genius, it was possible for Einstein to 
emerge with the Special Theory of 
Relativity. 

Continual current efforts to estab- 
lish psychology and sociology as be- 
havioral sciences depend upon such 
discussion of scientific method, mean- 
ing, and truth. Illustrations in various 
aspects of other sciences could be 
multiplied at will. Clarity on the con- 
ditions of scientific discourse is con- 
comitant with scientific development. 


Tue outcome of all this for an un- 
derstanding of what “truth” means to 
empirical science is the following. If 
an hypothesis or theory is meaningful 
in so far as it has consequences test- 
able in experiment and observation, 
it is judged to be true or adequate in 
proportion as it is actually so tested. 
Thus its truth is a matter of degree of 
confirmation. And this degree of con- 
frmation depends upon the number 
and variety of kinds of consequences 
found to hold in fact. For some theo- 
ries of wide scope confirmation is con- 
tinual and various: Newton’s laws of 
motion are verified each time we drive 
a car, throw a ball, or observe the sun 
rise. For other theories or for more 
limited hypotheses, verifications must 
be sought under particular and often 
trying experimental conditions: The 
characteristics of the orbit of Halley’s 
comet by telescopic sightings every 
seventy-five years, the existence of 
dinosaurs by fossil remains, variations 
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in emotional response to threatening 
situations in terms of records from 
delicate electrical instruments, wage 
and price relations by complex statis- 
tical samplings. But in each case the 
definition and criterion of empirical 
truth are the same. Truth is a property 
of propositions. It is assigned to a 
proposition (an hypothesis) or to a 
system of propositions (a theory) to 
the degree that consequences logically 
derived from it accord with observa- 
tion and experiment, 

It is in large part due to the develop- 
ment of this precise conception of 
truth, within and from science itself, 
that we face the larger question posed 
in this symposium. For philosophy and 
religion have been unable to formulate 
a similarly precise conception of truth 
for their tasks. The suspicion has been 
voiced (indeed, shrieked ) that for this 
reason speculative philosophy and 
dedicated religion can have no truth 
value. Unless these other human ac- 
tivities are to leave the field of rational 
discourse to science alone, this sus- 
picion must be put down. 


Anp the suspicion is certainly mis- 
placed. It is not justifiable to reject the 
truth claims of one realm of discourse 
on the ground that its criteria of truth 
are not those of another realm or are 
“less precisely” formulable or appli- 
cable. This simply means that neither 
philosophy nor religion is science. 
Moreover, “precision” is a_ relative 
matter. In different domains one 
should expect different meanings of 
precision. 

It has been said that science deals 
with the concrete, philosophy with 
abstractions. Actually, just the con- 
verse is the case. The propositions in 
any science are abstract in two ways. 
They deal only with those properties 
of and relations between events which 
are quantifiable, fruitful for predic- 
tion, and either directly observable or 
correlated with sensory observation. 
And they select from among these 
properties and relations only those 
relevant to a particular frame of refer- 
ence, biological, physical, psychologi- 
cal, and the like. 

Reality, however, is not so neatly 
divided up. Science selects its vari- 


ables and constructs its systems tor 
convenience in prediction and control. 
Space, time, mass points, fields of 
force, Gestalten, cultures, and genes, 
do not exist as such but as aspects 
analyzed in the world of existent be- 
ings. It is the continual function of 
philosophy, as A. N. Whitehead puts 
it, to confront the abstractions of the 
sciences with the primary and con- 
crete beings encountered in immedi- 
ate experience. Experience reveals a 
unified being, a man, for example, not 
a sand heap of the products of ab- 
stracting sciences. Furthermore, ex- 
perience finds life and movement, 
color and sound, purpose, moral obli- 
gation, beauty, and dedication. The 
role of the speculative philosopher is 
to seek such synthesis of these ele- 
ments as may be possible. It is his 
task to formulate a view of the world, 
drawing upon scientific analyses, im- 
mediate experience, and the percep- 
tions of artist, poet, and prophet. Such 
has been the aim of the greatest phi- 
losophers: Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 
Kant, Hume, Hegel, Dewey and 
Whitehead. 

As a consequence of the character 
and scope of its enterprise, the criteria 
of truth or adequacy of a philosophi- 
cal synthesis are many, varied, and 
difficult to apply strictly. Of course, 
coherence of basic principles and con- 
sistency in reasoning from them are re- 
quired. Essential, also, is fidelity to all 
experience—not alone to those aspects 
selected for scientific study. In par- 
ticular, since any philosophic view dis- 
tinguishes order within the world, the 
real from the less real, the important 
from the trivial, its implicit value 
standards are subject to the test of our 
value sensitivity. 

Finally, and most evasive, the test 
of insight and imagination; although 
incomplete, a philosophy may be true 
in proportion as it directs our attention 
to hitherto unseen and unappreciated 
factors. This has been the contribution 
of such suggestive writers as Plato, 
Henri Bergson, and William James. 
Many divergent philosophic views ex- 
ist; none is final. But each may be 
judged true to the degree and manner 
in which it meets these multiple cri- 
teria. If philosophies are partial, it is 
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not due to some failure of philosophy 
but to the many-faceted character of 
reality itself. 


Bor philosophy is not enough. Sci- 
ence, as we have said, is abstract; it 
selects from the world just those fea- 
tures with which its special methods 
and criteria of meaning and truth per- 
mit it to deal successfully. Philosophy 
seeks to overcome this abstraction by 
relating the analyses of the sciences, 
together with the insights of the poetic 
and ethical consciousness, to the world 
of concrete beings found in immediate 
experience. However, philosophy in 
turn is abstract. It treats the universe 
and man in it as objects simply to be 
understood; it is essentially a reflective 
enterprise. As such it challenges man 
to fulfill his rational being. It does not 
come to terms with man the com- 
mitted being, or with the universe as 
a locus for that commitment. This is 
the function of religion. 

A man’s religion is his expression of 
ultimate concern. Whatever invests his 
life with highest significance is the 
object of that ultimate concern—his 
God. Through allegiance to it, whether 
explicit or implicit, his thought, ac- 
tions, aspirations, and career are 
molded. To be committed or not to 
be committed is not an option. The 
question is; to what? For some it is the 
family, for others wealth, the nation, 
society, or a good cause. Science may 
become a man’s religion; so may phi- 
losophy. It is the continual role of re- 
ligion to confront men (including 
scientists and philosophers) with the 
fact and limitations of their commit- 
ments. Right religion is that commit- 
ment directed to what is “in truth” 
most worthy and ultimate. 

The problem is, then, to discover 
how this truth is to be known and 
tested. In order to deal with this prob- 
lem, the character of commitment 
must be examined. Commitment is a 
response, a response to something en- 
countered and felt to demand and be 
worthy of allegiance. Such encounters 
and responses are facts—whether the 
object be another person, knowledge, 
the nation, or some other. The test, 
then, of religious truth, of the claim 
that a certain object is most worthy of 
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our commitment, is to be found, if 
anywhere, in immediate encounter 
with the proposed object and compari- 
son of its felt claim upon us with that 
of others. 


Tue thesis of the Christian religion 
is that the only object which merits 
our ultimate concern is the personal 
God who is love, as encountered by 
and expressed in the life, teachings, 
death, and victory of Jesus. We have 
the scriptural record of the develop- 
ing awareness of this God in the per- 
sonal and communal testimony of the 
Jews and of the Gospel writers. We 
have the continuous line of similar 
affirmation in the great figures of the 
church. There are other suggestions 
and mediations as well: the saints of 
other world religions and the religious 
poets. His presence may be implicit 
and discovered in daily service and 
sensitivity to our fellows’ needs. His 
lordship may be suggested by our 
hope that human life and history, frail 
and self-centered though they be, are 
not cosmic accidents but have an ulti- 
mate significance and are somehow 
retained and treasured in the nature 
of things. But these all point, in the 
last analysis, to but one final recourse 
for confirmation of this thesis, the “I- 
Thou” encounter between man and 
God itself. If this is not sought and 
found, no “proof” of any kind will 
provide it. 

If thus initially confirmed, the Chris- 
tian thesis requires to be explicated 
within a philosophical world view in 
order to test its compatibility with 
other truths. In this way theology is 
generated, so as to grapple with such 
problems as the nature of God, his 
creative relation to man and nature, 
and the status of evil; here criteria of 
philosophic truth become relevant. 
What, now, of the relation of science 
to religion? We have seen that science 
(and philosophy) may become reli- 
gions. So also religion may be analyzed 
scientifically, yielding psychology and 
sociology of religion or, for example, 
particular studies of Christian institu- 
tions. Science, philosophy, and reli- 
gion, once distinguished, can _profit- 
ably cooperate; indeed, they require 
one another. Moreover, although their 





perspectives and aims differ, they find 
unity in the common cosmos to which 
they are directed. Thus, we might say 
that the unity of truth lies in “what 
is,” and not in how it is approached. 


Source 





Truth lights up the soul in pro- 
portion to its purity, not in any 
sense to its quantity. It isn’t the 
quantity of metal which matters, 
but the degree of alloy. In this re- 
spect, a little pure gold is worth a 
lot of pure gold. A little pure truth 
is worth as much as a lot of pure 
truth. Similarly, one perfect Greek 
statue contains as much beauty as 
two perfect Greek statues. 
—Simone Weil, The Need for Roots 


No philosophy is possible where 
fear of consequences is a stronger 


principle than love of truth. 
—J. S. Mill 


Truth, though it comprehends 
finite things, is greater than all it 
comprehends; its only limitation is 
the acceptance of its opposite, which 
is error. 


We have fallen into the error of 
failing to see as clearly as we should 
that there are areas of truth not 
fully explicated in Scripture and that 
these, too, are part of God’s truth. 


To be sincerely mistaken regard- 
ing scientific truth is one thing; to 
be mistaken, even sincerely, regard- 
ing such truth as the Person and the 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ is an- 
other thing. But all the time there 
is the unity of all truth under God, 
and that unity we deny in education 
at the peril of habituating ourselves 
to the fragmentary kind of learning 
found on some avowedly Christian 
campuses today. 

—Gaebelein, The Pattern of God’s 

Truth 
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| ee a script that got its bearing, but 

little of its movement, from John 
Bunyan, young Christian and Hopeful 
make their way past the suave per- 
suasion of Worldly Wiseman, the 
schemes that nearly trap them at 
Vanity Fair; they suffer through the 
indignity of the trial which condemns 
Faithful, are cast into Despair, en- 
counter Ignorance and finally come to 
the Light they have sought all along 
as the Goal. 

Christian feels that this closes the 
struggle. Now there will be a release 
from suffering, no more requirement 
to strive; he is at his journey’s end. 
But a Voice speaks, and while it wel- 
comes the pilgrims, simply says, “You 
have not come to the end of the jour- 
ney. You have found the goal, but 
having arrived, you are to go on.” 

Christian, perplexed, “To where?” 

“You are to go back.” 

“Back where I blundered? Back to 
the schemes of Worldly Wiseman? To 
a packed jury and an unfair Court?” 
wonders Christian. 

“There is no goal for man, there is 
only a life.” 

“No goal? But all the way? All along 
my journey I was helped, I could only 
keep on because of the encouraging 
hope I would find the answers, my 
doubts would be overcome, I would 
sometime arrive.” 

And the Voice replied, “You thought 
that was the goal? Yes, it was, but you 
see, when you have arrived, the answer 
you find is not an arrival, but a going, 
going back into life, not out of it.” 

Christian, “No answers to the ques- 
tions my soul pleads to understand?” 

The Voice insists, “No answers but 
those of life. The only thing you have 
to answer with is your life. And that 
is at your task. Your life is the goal. 
Only you can live the answer.” 

Some people have said that experi- 
ence is a wonderful thing—it helps 
you to recognize a mistake when you 
make it over again. 

The experience of being “doomed” 
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hat are the Questions? 


Introduction by Roger Ortmayer 


to doubt is the daily fare of the Chris- 
tian. In reaction he pleads for answers. 


Orten certain preachers are not 
loath to respond to the plea with an- 
swers. But we look at the answers and 
they do not help. They look grand but 
are actually fragile. If we try to live 
by these feeble assurances that actual- 
ly seek to adjust us in the scheme 
of things as ordered, we soon find 
these tender myths collapse. What re- 
mains is the pitiful condition of today 
—a basic kind of nihilism buried deep 
in our conscience. 
~ Nihilism is not an ideology; it is a 
trap. Some, such as the Nazis, have 
attempted to formalize it; but it can- 
not be legislated. Fascism, commun- 
ism, maccarthyism; Peron and Franco 
. such schemes and persons have 
imagined that some kind of political 
tyranny would eliminate nihilism. It 
and they are all wrong, not just com- 
pletely wrong, they are the badge of 
nihilism itself. It is, as Silone reminds 
us, a disease, a disease of the spirit 
and its victims are the most oblivious 
to it. 

We are familiar with the contem- 
porary group of Stoics, the existential- 
ists. They summarized the 
predicament we are in as the breaking 
of all links between existence and be- 
ing. To be human is merely to live. It 
takes a Stoic to handle this and in the 
end he must commit suicide. Either 
commit suicide or find some meaning 
in human existence. 

Does this alternative necessarily 
imply finding the sweeping generaliza- 
tions that serve for answers? I think 
not, at least from one Christian point 
of view. The only answer that can be 
given is a commitment. This commit- 
ment is not to some nontemporal kind 
of idealism. It is a life. For the Chris- 
tian, it seems to me, this can only be 
a life of love. 

The truth we find in Christ is the 


have 


truth of an event, not a speculation. 
It is the truth in a temporal fashion. 
This truth is not a socratic conundrum. 
It is not a speculation. It is not an 
idealism which by implication is in 
contrast to the things of this world. 
It is the truth of a life. 

Witness to the truth of Christ is the 
witness of life. 

So now where do the questions come 
in? 

They come because, if in all honesty 
we push to the furthermost limits, we 
do it by asking questions. For the 
most of us it is much more important 
to ask the questions than it is to seek 
the answers. 


Tue answers will come; but they 
will only come in living. 

It is hypocritical to say that “Christ 
is the answer” until we know the liv- 
ing Christ. “The answer is in the 
Cross,” some say. But the Cross is no 
answer, it is a judgment. 

It is nihilism to give oneself for a 
cause in which he does not believe. 
The exaltation of suffering, heroism, 
courage, endurance aside from or in- 
dependent of a living cause, puts the 
murderer and the martyr on the same 
level. It is giving in to the cult of suc- 
cess, and that, too, is nihilism. 

The real horror of George Orwell’s 
prescient novel, 1984, was not the in- 
vention of tortures, not even the trick- 
ery and overwhelming power of Big 
Brother's crew. The shock came when 
we realized that the hero had been 
battered into conformity, had won the 
victory over himself, he was no longer 
going to ask any questions. 


Well, what are the questions, the 
big questions? We asked our Campus 
Editorial Board to help us out. So they 
asked their fellows, “What are the 
questions?” They sent in a huge batch 
of questions in response. We have tried 
to summarize them. 
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Questions from Campus Editorial Board 


. IS THERE ANY TRUTH? 


As one finds truth does he find security and well- 
being? Is God related to truth? 

Are we doomed to live without knowing? 

Where does ultimate meaning reside? 

Is meaning found in the spiritual or physical realm? 
or both? or neither? 


. IS GOD? 


While many students seem reluctant to part with a 
belief in God, how can we reconcile a conflict in 
the ways of knowing God when contrasted with 
criteria of knowledge in other fields? 

Does God exist only to fill the lack or need in man? 
That is, is God but the end of the search for the 
talentless student? 

Is God through creating or does he continue to create? 

Where does he come from and where does he go? 

Is there a Kingdom of God? or is this a subjective ex- 
perience? 

Can God’s kingdom be realized on earth? 


. IS JESUS REALLY CHRIST? 


Can one be fully Christian without considering Jesus 
as divine? 

How can a student know that Jesus was not just a 
prophet? 

Is Jesus to be considered a symbolic figure of deity? 


. WHY IS THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION SO HARD FOR A 


STUDENT TO ACCEPT? 

Is faith a commitment? If so, how do we know when 
the time is right? 

Does it grow by itself or must we point ourselves to- 
ward commitment? 

How does faith becomes one’s own and not an adop- 
tion of somebody else’s belief? 


. WHAT IS LIFE? 


Is there a purpose in existence? Is a man’s life a part 
of something bigger or the thing in itself? 

Is man still evolving? 

Is man basically good or bad? 

Is there any destiny? Why are we here and where are 
we going? 

Is there any real security? 


. IS THERE SUCH A THING AS RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Does evil depend upon good for its existence or is evil 
independent; that is, is there an intrinsic evil? 
Are good and bad, right and wrong, moral obliga- 
tions, etc., but relative to one’s cultural situation? 

Should good be sought for its own sake and is that a 
higher cause than to do it because Christ, God or 
some other deity commands it? 


Can man live to the greatest good with a sliding scale 
of values? 


. WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE TRANSFORMER? 


Who is more blessed, the conformer or the noncon- 
former? 
How high should the standards of a Christian college 
be? 
Is being controversial wrong? 
What careers are in greatest need for the choice of 
young people? 
Does equality of races matter as long as we love one 
another? 
With his country at war, where does the Christian’s 
duty lie? 
Can there ever be peace? 
Does Christianity contradict the American way of 
life? 
Is there a line between false love of country and 
nationalism? 
Where is man’s first loyalty? 
What is the relationship between Christian com- 
munism and Marxian communism? 
What is to be done about overpopulation and _ pro- 
ducing sufficient food? 


DOES THE CHRISTIAN NEED TO BE A CHURCHMAN? 


8. 
Is worship only satisfying psychologically? 
How does personal religion conflict with organized 
religion? 
Is there danger in ritualism? 
Is The Methodist Church becoming too commercial- 
ized? 
Who can say what denomination is right? 
9. WHAT IS SALVATION? 
Does it mean immortal life? 
Does complete security exist only after death? 
What are we saved from or to? 
Is there any individuality in a state of immortality? 
Is there a difference between immortal life and eter- 
nal life? 
10. WHAT IS PRAYER? 
11. WHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF HISTORY? 


Is there individual importance in human history? 

Is there real progress or are we going around in 
circles? 

Is there a providence and does God care about his- 


tory? 


Is anything real? 


Is it possible for man to understand all these things? 
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Shall Know the Truth 


by Burton N. Cantrell 
Student, Ohio Wesleyan University 


ASSUME that one would have to 

look long and hard these days to 
find a professor or minister or even a 
Congressional Investigator who would 
campaign actively against freedom of 
speech, the press, or assembly. Never- 
theless, because we Americans have 
always heard of our freedoms and sel- 
dom investigated their implications, 
some of us are nearly always treading 
on some corner of our basic liberties, 
perhaps quite innocently. An infringe- 
ment of liberty under the guise of a 
protection of liberty appeared only 
last autumn in college circles when 
West Point, Annapolis, and four state- 
supported colleges in Nebraska re- 
fused to accept this year’s national 
debate question concerning America’s 
nonrecognition of China, because one 
side would have to argue “for the com- 
munists.” 

I was a novice debater at Ohio 
Wesleyan University last fall, and de- 
cided to argue against recognition of 
Communist China almost as soon as 
the debate professor posed the ques- 
tion. At first I wondered where the 
professor was going to get anyone to 
argue for the other side. Frankly, I 
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thought it pointless to debate a ques- 
tion which, to me at least, had so 
obvious an answer. I began to wish 
I hadn't signed up for the debate 
course. 

But the professor did find plenty of 
people willing to argue for “the other 
side,” and although they never 
changed my first opinions on the 
China question, we learned together 
that there were values in debating 
that controversial problem. We 
learned more than just how to debate! 
We learned something about freedom 
and the way it must be nourished! We 
learned something about truth! 

The men who attempted to sup- 
press college-level discussion of this 
enigma of U. S. foreign policy obvious- 
ly thought they were doing right. 
They obviously believed that it would 
be detrimental to an American college 
student to put himself in the place of 
the Chinese or to look at things 
through “Red” eyes. They thought 
that they were protecting freedom, 


and they doubtless quoted to them- 
selves: “The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance.” 


We too may have repeated that 
phrase, and rightfully so, for it is a 
sound statement as far as it goes. Our 
trouble is that we too often think of 
“eternal vigilance” in terms of minute- 
men and radar. We are prone to think 
of protecting freedom as the responsi- 
bility of the armed forces or the Secre- 
tary of State. We sometimes fail to 
remember the significance of another 
famous quotation about freedom: 
“You shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” This im- 
plies that there is more to freedom 
than just protection. Freedom must be 
nourished from within! If mankind 
ever realizes the ideals of democratic 
society it will not be by the suppres- 
sion of any opinion, regardless of how 
contrary that opinion seems to the 
basis of democracy and freedom. 
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The men who suppressed discussion 
of the problem of Communist China 
were wrong! They were not guarding 
liberty, but cutting off one of its main 
sources of nourishment. Democracy 
thrives on exchange of views and dif- 
ference of opinion, because these two 
factors are basic to truth. As John 
Stuart Mill pointed out in his Essay 
on Liberty, freedom of expression and 
willingness to learn from the opposing 
side are fundamental to the discovery 
of truth and to freedom. This of course 
rules out suppression of adverse opin- 
ions. 

“Well,” we students may say as we 
lean back in our study chairs, “what 
does that have to do with us? We 
haven't been suppressing freedom of 
expression. Let the debaters and the 
preachers and the communists talk as 
much as they want to. Their spouting 
off doesn’t bother us!” 

“Their spouting off doesn’t bother 
us!” That is the point! If an idea is to 
receive a fair chance in the court of 
public opinion, it must have a jury! 
The students of America have the re- 
sponsibility of weighing all points of 
view on the problems confronting our 
society. It is just as dangerous to free- 
dom to shrug the shoulders and go on 
dealing as it is to prohibit debate on a 
question vital to the future of our na- 
tion. 


ln our busy days of college sports 
and campus elections, the rejection of 
one topic for debate may seem insig- 
nificant. It may seem especially so 
since the ban affected a relatively 
small number of schools. But we are 
faced with similar threats to freedom 
every day. Our right to free compari- 
son of ideas stretches beyond the cam- 
pus and affects the quality of our 
religion or our attitude toward demo- 
cratic society. 

We have seen that one must have 
an open and seeking mind in order to 
be really free. Let us look at the ef- 
fects that apathy or hostility toward 
free exchange of ideas might have on 
some of the concrete phases of our 
daily lives. 

In the first place, there is the possi- 
bility that our opinion is wrong and 
that some opposing doctrine is correct. 
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To deny this is to assume infallibility. 
Even if our doctrine is correct there 
are probably some good points to be 
considered in the doctrines which are 
false. We can seldom say that we know 
all there is to know about a problem, 
and it is a good idea to keep an open 
mind, even when we feel certain that 
our opinion is valid. There is always 
more to learn. 

But there are even more dangerous 
problems which confront the bigoted 
and the apathetic. Argument and dis- 
cussion are a necessity to firm convic- 
tion in any kind of faith or belief. Con- 
sider, for example, the point of view 
of those who argue that modern col- 
lege football is detrimental to our sys- 
tem of education. If this point of view 
is brought to light and discussed, it is 
almost certain to herald improvement 
for the game. Those who support col- 
lege football will stand back and take 
a good look at themselves. They will 
see the evils in the present situation 
and they will seek out the actual and 
potential benefits of a college sports 
program. In short, they will discover 
the reasons they believe as they do, 
and they will become prepared to im- 
prove and defend their faith in the 
good of athletics. If, however, they 
fail to see any true basis for their opin- 
ions, they must either be dishonest to 
the truth or change their way of think- 


ing. 


Tue presentation of an opposing 
point of view should make those who 
hold to the status quo sit up and take 
notice. If someone opposes us we are 
prodded to investigate our point of 
view and attempt to find a strong ra- 
tional basis for our position. If we look 
at the problem objectively we are cer- 
tain to become better believers in any 
theory or position we choose to sup- 
port. 

The fact that a faith has been at- 
tacked and discussed makes the be- 
lievers more adept at practicing their 
faith. This is true whether the faith is 
in a college sports program, or a form 
of government, or a religion. Religion 
is the best example here. When a re- 
ligious faith has no opposition it be- 
comes stagnant. Its doctrines become 
dogma, learned by rote, practiced but 


not believed in. When a religious faith 
is put to the test and when the faithful 
must justify their faith, then that reli- 
gion becomes an active, living one! A 
look at history will bear this out. 

This is a day when students are 
faced with many pressures. Strong, 
persuasive advocates, self-appointed 
censors, and our laziness and indiffer- 
ence tend to force our opinions into 
stereotyped categories. If we are to 
discover truth and attain the ideal of 
freedom, we must first free our minds, 
We must be ready to hear and weigh 
many diversified opinions. At the same 
time we must be vigilant in searching 
out and preventing those actions 
which harm the cause of truth and 
freedom. The refusal of some schools 
to debate this year’s controversial de- 
bate topic was such an infringement. 
Only as we keep our minds free— 
ready to consider every new slant on 
things—can we escape those pressure 
groups that would stereotype our 
minds. This is the road to freedom! 
This is the road to truth! 





To Know About and to Know 


... We know all 
about ourselves or others or events 
(world shaking or not is immaterial), 
and we never feel the bite of truth in 
our flesh. While I am not contending for 
a particular philosophy known about by 
many and known by a few as existential- 
ism (Sartre to Jaspers), I do confess it 
does not tolerate the superficial toying 
with life and its meaning which so much 
“truth” does today. 

I think if we allow truth to detach 
us any more the world is going to be- 
come demonic even before the denomi- 
national churches in their namby-pamby 
ways can abet the trend! 

What college students need today is 
not more and more truth about life; 
they need to be stabbed by it. Statistics 
do not stab. A wild plea to get out and 
pitch into the work does not help either. 
Some slob is likely to stop work long 
enough to ask what the activity is about 
(often the clay foot of theological 
liberalism of the past decades). For a 
while we can prevent ourselves from 
being crossed up by knowing more and 
more about things; but comes the day 
when God’s cross bears down on the 
soul and our bastille of knowledge is 
not just stormed, it is atomically dis- 
integrated. 

M. Lawrence Snow, Student, 
Drew Theological Seminary 
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principle 


in Recent Literature and 
Its Religious Implication 


WE are beginning to be aware that 
we are moving into a new phase 
of development in the history of the 
modern imagination—and, amongst 
certain prominent spokesmen for the 
contemporary public, it is an aware- 
ness that seems to be disturbing. It 
was shortly after the close of the war 
that we first began to seek a clearer 
understanding of our new situation in 
literature: and we assumed, of course, 
that, whatever it was, it must surely be 
new, since—we told ourselves—every 
postwar literature expresses the dis- 
enchantment, the defeatism, the de- 
spair, the sense of nullity, or whatever 
else it is that constitutes the predomi- 
nant mood in the time that follows the 
time of anarchy and turbulence. What 
we had most immediately in mind, of 
course, was the trend that poetry and 
fiction had followed in the ‘twenties 
and ‘thirties, when our major writers 
had undertaken, as if by an act of gen- 
eral consent, to evaluate the disordered 
world to which they returned from 
Belleau Wood, from Saint-Mihiel, and 
the Argonne Forest—a world in which 
theirs appeared to be a generation ut- 
terly lost and without grounds for 
faith or anticipation. We had in mind 
the blighted hopes and the sad dis- 
illusionments of those young men who 
wrote books like The Enormous Room, 
Three Soldiers, and In Our Time; we 
had in mind the sullen, angry intensity 
that produced, in the ’thirties, books 
like the Studs Lonigan trilogy and The 
Grapes of Wrath. And, recalling this 
earlier time, we expected, after 1945, 
that the youngest generation of poets 
and novelists, on returning home from 
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by Nathan A. Scott, Jr. 
Associate Professor 
of Humanities 
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military service in the second major 
war of this century, would also pro- 
duce a literature that, in its special 
way, would mirror and evaluate the 
broken world in which we live today. 


So tet us say, shortly after Hiro- 
shima—we began to remind ourselves 
that we must keep alert and prepared 
to notice and celebrate “the new fic- 
tion” and “the new poetry” on the day 
they should arrive. And we were cer- 
tain that they were expectable momen- 
tarily. The oppressive burden of our 
historic awareness compelled pre- 
occupation with the ravelment and 
incoherence of contemporary life: we 
knew what the issues were—pervasive 
bad faith abroad and the subversion of 
individual freedom at home by the 
adoption of a whole new set of tactics 
for guaranteeing internal security, by 
both of which Western democracy 
seemed to be desperately threatened. 
Here lay, we felt, the real crisis of our 
time, and we eagerly awaited the 
counterpoise to fear and trembling 
that the new postwar literature would 
provide, for how, we wondered, could 
it possibly evade the troubles of our 
generation? We were—that is, Ameri- 
can literary intellectuals as a class— 
a little wary of the Paris existentialists 
and their doctrinaire crusades in the 
realm of ideas; but, however much 


skepticism we might profess with re- 
spect to Jean-Paul Sartre’s concept of 
la littérature engagée, it was, neverthe- 
less, something of the sort that we 
wanted and expected—and that we 
did not receive. 

Indeed, a great deal of the activity 
of the journalists who write for the 
literary columns of the liberal week- 
lies and the literary supplements of 
the Sunday press has been expended 
recently in an effort to comprehend the 
fact that our postwar literature has 
not, on the whole, been “engaged” 
with the crises and distempers of con- 
temporary history, as we had expected 
it would be. When we think of such 
books as Elizabeth Hardwick’s The 
Ghostly Lover, Carson McCullers’ 
The Member of the Wedding, Robie 
Macauley’s The Disguises of Love, 
Jean Stafford’s The Catherine Wheel, 
Wright Morris’ The Works of Love, 
and Frederick Buechner’s A Long 
Day's Dying, we realize that our 
younger writers have—most of them— 
resisted the demands of the public life 
for attention today and have dwelt 
upon the relationships and the dilem- 
mas of the private life, the psychologi- 
cal penalties exacted by loneliness and 
the need for love. The theme of child- 
hood, for example, recurs again and 
again in the recent literature of the 
novel, in Jean Stafford’s The Mountain 
Lion, in Truman Capote’s Other 
Voices, Other Rooms, in Carson Mc- 
Cullers’ The Member of the Wedding, 
and in many other books by their con- 
temporaries. The reason for this doubt- 
less lies in part in our modern aware- 
ness of the psychologically crucial 
importance of infancy and childhood; 
but, more fundamentally, it has to be 
explained (as the English critic Henry 
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Reed has suggested, in commenting 
upon similar thematic patterns in re- 
cent British literature ) by the fact that 


In a world of darkness we learn to 
hug that memory of comparative 
light. A child may be unhappy, but 
it is never wholly so; its happiness 
is not the mere absence of pain, and 
it has an innocence which the hap- 
piness of adult life is too complex 
to have. It is natural to turn and 
attempt to recapture and under- 
stand and detail that lost possibility 
of Eden.’ 


And—in addition to the novels of 
childhood and adolescent reverie—the 
difficult marriage, the intricate maze 
of personal relationships within a 
family, the ambiguous sexual identity 
with all of its hazardous involvements, 
the crisis of self-recognition in middle 
age, and many other similar themes 
are to be found in the novels of the 
present period. Our best young writ- 
ers today are, it seems, attempting to 
embrace the permanent truths of man’s 
condition in the context of the funda- 
mental human relationships. And, in 
the process of this undertaking, they 
are fashioning a style of their own 
which suggests that they no longer 
live under the dispensation of Hem- 
ingway but rather live now under the 
dispensation of the magisterial figure 
of Henry James. The new prose is very 
far indeed from the terse, tight-lipped 
telegraphy of Hemingway which was 
for so long the normative speech for 
the writer of our time, though it by 
no means represents a reaction toward 
a new baroque extravagance of dic- 
tion. It springs rather from a renewed 
delight in the vivacious and brilliant 
processes through which the intellect 
asserts itself in imaginative literature, 
and it is characterized by the kind of 
richly personal complexity of style 
that is perhaps the common signature 
shared by such otherwise different 
writers as Peter Taylor and William 
Goyen, Flannery O'Connor and Jean 
Stafford, Truman Capote and Fred- 
erick Buechner. 


*Henry Reed, The Novel Since 1939 
(London: Published for The British Council 
by Longmans, Green and Co., 1946), p. 23. 
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Tus new generation of American 
writers, then, is not giving us the kind 
of straightforward novel of society or 
politics that was being written in the 
1930’s. In a world in which, as M. 
Gabriel Marcel has said, “the preposi- 
tion ‘with’ . . . seems more and more 
to be losing its meaning,” 2 they insist 
ever more determinedly upon the 
primacy of the private life and the 
preciousness of personal relations. 
Their position is not, I think, prompted 
by any timorous desire to evade to- 
day’s public realities, but stems rather 
from a desire to celebrate and safe- 
guard the personal life, at a time when 
they believe it to be threatened by the 
various unconscionably antipersonal 
collectivisms of the modern world. The 
unity of the testimony about con- 
temporary life that is implicit in their 
work was recently formulated by 
Robert Gorham Davis in the following 
concise summary: 


. . . the fiction of this period is as 
unified in its attitudes and domi- 
nant concerns as the fiction of the 
‘twenties and ’thirties. The three 
periods are, moreover, very directly 
related. The impulse of the ’twen- 
ties was toward an anarchic individ- 
ualism which turned out to be in- 
adequate in the social crises of the 
thirties. A good many writers and 
intellectuals then swung to the 
other extreme and_ surrendered 
their individual moral consciences 
to reformist programs of a more or 
less totalitarian nature. But 
after 1939 there was an increasingly 
strong reaction against totally po- 
litical solutions. 

Now the novelists are starting all 
over again and saying that simple 
human affection and honesty about 
oneself are all that can be counted 
on.* 


Now it is significant that the accent 
of the young people whose work we 
have been considering strikes much 
the same emphasis that has character- 
ized a central strain in recent Christian 
philosophy which stems very largely 


* Gabriel Marcel, The Mystery of Being, 
Vol. I (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1950), 
>. 28. 

® Robert Gorham Davis, “In a Raveled 
World Love Endures,” The New York Times 
Book Review, December 26, 1954, p. 13. 


from the writings of the remarkably 
penetrating Jewish existentialist Mar- 
tin Buber, and most especially from his 
little book I and Thou, which, in the 
years since its first appearance in 1923, 
has become well-nigh a modern clas- 
sic. Those currents in contemporary 


Christian philosophy which _ take 
the personal level of human experi- 
ence as their metaphysical point of de- 
parture do not, of course, have their 
sole origin in the impact that this bril- 
liant Jewish thinker has had upon re- 
cent Christian theology: they stem in 
part from our modern recovery of the 
legacy of the nineteenth-century Dan- 
ish philosopher Séren Kierkegaard: 
they have also lately found a remark- 
ably persuasive spokesman in the 
distinguished French Catholic philos- 
opher Gabriel Marcel, and we asso- 
ciate with them a host of other 
important figures in the religious 
thought of our time. But it is with 
Martin Buber that we most immedi- 
ately associate the argument in con- 
temporary philosophy that the most 
fundamental clues to the nature of 
reality are to be found not in our re- 
lations with the publicly existent ob- 
jective world but in the whole network 
of our relations with other persons. 
And traces of his influence are to be 
found in the thought of almost every 
major Christian thinker on the con- 
temporary scene—in Emil Brunner 
and Karl Heim, in Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Karl Barth, in Paul Tillich and 
J. V. Langmead Casserley, and many 
others. 


Ar the heart of Buber’s thought 
there is a radical disjunction between 
what he considers to be the two most 
fundamental modes in which man may 
relate himself to the world. He may re- 
late himself to things or objects or to 
what Buber calls the world of “It” 
which comprises all the things we ex- 
perience and use, all the things we 
arrange and organize and manipulate: 
this is, primarily, the world of science 
and technology. Or, Buber tells us, we 
may relate ourselves not to things but 
to other persons, in which case we 
enter the world of “Thou,” for here we 
no longer weigh and measure and 
judge and control: no, here we are 
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addressed, and we must respond; and 
thus the individual is no longer the 
sole arbiter of the situation, since it 
includes, beside himself, another inde- 
pendent center of intelligence and 
volition 
relation is that of an I to a Thou who 
is not to be experienced or used but 
who is to be met in relation. 

Now, of course, Buber does not 
want to suggest that the “I-Thou” re- 
lation is expressed only in our relations 
with other persons and that the “I-It” 
relation is expressed only in our deal- 
ings with things. He realizes, for ex- 
ample (as Philip Wheelwright has re- 
cently reminded us in his fine book 
The Burning Fountain), that we may, 
in certain moments and on certain oc- 
casions, enter into a relation of thou- 
hood with natural scenes and objects 
—as had Wordsworth, when he de- 
clared: 





and between these two the 


The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration 


and Buber would agree with Profes- 
sor Wheelwright that 


Where the entire self is given up 
to a single impression and is in a 
state of tranquil tension toward it, 
owing to a fairly equal commingling 
of love and awe, a balanced sense 
of beauty and of mystery, then the 
self finds its object confronting it as 
a thou and becomes in turn a thou 
before the presence of its object.* 


Buber would also admit that the 
relation between persons is sometimes 
governed by the laws of the world of 
“[-It,” that, indeed, it must be so gov- 
erned on certain occasions and in cer- 
tain contexts—as when, for example, 
we order and discipline persons for the 
sake of maintaining civil peace. And 
he would furthermore admit—indeed, 
he often reminds us—that the tragedy 
of human existence consists, in part, 
in the fact that our relations with other 
persons, sometimes the most intimate 
relations, are continually passing over 
into the world of “I-It,” so that the 
other person no longer confronts us as 
a person, as a “Thou,” but rather as 


‘Philip Wheelwright, The Burning 
Fountain: A Study in the Language of Sym- 
bolism (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1954), p. 81. 
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an “It,” as simply one object among 
other objects. But though our relations 
with other persons on certain occa- 
sions must, and on other occasions un- 
happily do, assume the character of 
the “I-It” relation; and though our re- 
lations to things and to situations may, 
in certain rare instances, assume the 
character of the “I-Thou” relation, 
Buber wants, nevertheless, to insist 
upon the essential difference between 
these two fundamental attitudes to- 
ward experience. 


Tere is one beautifully lambent 
sentence that occurs early in the little 
book I and Thou and that sums up his 
entire position: he says: “All real liv- 
ing is meeting.” ® “All real living is 
meeting. And Buber’s great point here 
is that it is through our responses to 
other persons that we become persons, 
and that there is no such thing as the 
isolated person. Individuals may be 
isolated, but we are persons only in 
our relation with other persons. The 
British Congregationalist theologian 
John Seldon Whale is stating Buber’s 
assertion, when he says in his little 
book Christian Doctrine: “. . . the most 
private act any man can perform is to 
die, to go out of life. As long as he is 
alive at all he cannot and does not live 
unto himself. Personality is mutual in 
its very being. For all its sovereign in- 
dividuality, the self exists only in a 
community of selves. The lonely Rob- 
inson Crusoe is a possible fiction be- 
cause he begins as a man before be- 
coming a solitary; but the lonely 
Tarzan of the Apes is an impossible 
fiction because he begins as a solitary 
before becoming a man. Society is 
only the aggregate of individual 
selves, admittedly; yet individual self- 
hood is achieved only in society. In 
one sense, therefore, the part is prior 
to the whole: but in another sense the 
whole is prior to the part. In short, 
human life demands to be understood 
in terms of its two complementary 
aspects, the individual and the corpo- 
rate, the part and the whole. Each,” 
says Dr. Whale, “has to be interpreted 


5 Martin Buber, I and Thou (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1937), p. 11. Translated by 
Ronald Gregor Smith. 


in terms of the other.” ® And this is 
Buber’s central contention. At one 
point in his book he says: “Reality is 
an activity in which I share without 
being able to appropriate it for my- 
self. Where there is no sharing there 
is no reality. Where there is no appro- 
priation by the self there is no real- 
ity.”7 And at another point he says: 


Individuality makes its appear- 
ance by being differentiated from 
other individualities. 

A person makes his appearance 
by entering into relation with other 
persons. . . 

The | is real in virtue of its shar- 
ing in reality. The fuller its sharing 
the more real it becomes.* 


ly other words, all real life is rela- 
tionship, or, as the writer of the First 
Epistle of St. John puts it, “He that 
loveth not, abideth in death.” For 
when we wrap ourselves up in solitari- 
ness and closet ourselves in safety 
from the disturbing challenge of the 
“Thou,” we can no longer hear the 
eternal “Thou”—the creative spirit of 
the living God—which speaks in and 
through every particular “Thou” that 
calls us to a responsible decision. And 
in so doing we deny ourselves the 
privilege of responding to the one 
“Thou” which can never become an 
“It,” which meets us in our common 
life, and in relationship with which 
we do most truly become ourselves. 
“For to step into pure relation,” says 
Buber—that is, into the absolute re- 
lation with the Mysterium Tremen- 
dum, which is glimpsed and appre- 
hended in every particular relation 
with a particular “Thou’—‘“to step 
into pure relation is not to disregard 
everything but to see everything in 
the Thou, not to renounce the world 
but to establish it on its true basis. 
”® In other words, the particular 
quarry from which the most funda- 
mental categories of human thought 
are to be derived is the realm of en- 
counter, the realm of dialogue, the 
realm of personal experience. 
(Continued on page 36) 





® John Seldon Whale, Christian Doctrine 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946), pp. 124-125. 

7 Martin Buber, Op. cit., p. 63. 

® Ibid., pp. 62-63. 

® Ibid., p. 79. 
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TRUTH 








as the artist sees it 


| the world of TV, radio, and the downtown depart- 
ment store, the slogan is king. The slogan commands 
our lives; “go and buy ... go and do... rite NOW.” We 
are urged to unthinking action by the perpetual watch- 
words of modern living, “he who hesitates is lost.” But in 
the world of art we are asked to stop and consider, to 
think and to hesitate. Only in moments of reflection and 
thought may we experience the truth which the artist is 
communicating. The primary concern of the artist is to 
render visible that truth which he experiences. The 
twentieth-century artist proceeds from the area of his 
own experience to the area of reproducing it by carefully 
selecting the exact visual means which will, for him, com- 
municate the highest amount of truth. In order to share 
his experience, to gain meaning from the truth the artist 
communicates, we must stop. 

Incongruity can be a means of communicating experi- 
ence, John Marin, American water colorist, paints Ship, 
Sea, and Sky Forms by putting patches of sky, sea, and 
ship forms together without reference to their natural 
order; Paul Klee does the same thing in Mask of Fear and 
The Twittering Machine. The four tiny, poorly shaped 
legs and feet in Mask of Fear seem to hardly fit the mon- 
strous masklike face with its insidious little eyes, and the 
Twittering Machine is a strange union of animal forms 
and machine forms into one total, incongruous effect. 
Marcel Duchamp’s Nude Descending a Staircase gives 
us an unthinkably warm title for a painting of lines and 
shapes which seem to jerk and jolt so mechanically down 
a staircase. The coldness of the odd machinery in The 
Bride takes us by surprise in contrast to the humanness of 
the title. Picasso does this unexpectedly too, in Female 
Nude. His analysis of the female figure into so many 
sharp, geometric shapes takes away the familiar feeling 
the title gives us. The outraging thing about incongruity 
is the unexpected combination. 


Tue unexpected is also characteristic of distortion. 
But the freakishness of distortion is in the violence done 
to some part of a normal combination. The obvious dis- 
tortion in painting and sculpture which disturbs so many 
people today becomes a means the artist uses to convey 
his experience. The experience of terror and pain is ex- 
pressed in the twisted forms of Picasso’s Guernica. The 
distorted faces, the tortured hands and feet, and the 
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grotesquely marred effect of the total mural revolt the 
onlookers into consideration. Henry Moore removes 
whole sections from his forms in Reclining Figure and 
leaves an uneasy void. The violence is done within the 
figure as if something internal were missing. In Chariot, 
Alberto Giacometti disfigures with a softer tone by mere- 
ly omitting much that is familiar in the forms. But the 
pure terror of Picasso is missing here and the smooth gaps 
of Moore are not necessary in Giacometti to reveal dis- 
tortion. The distortion in Giorgio de Chirico’s painting, 
Conversation Among the Ruins, is disfigurement of man- 
made surroundings; the door left incomplete, the walls 
missing altogether, and the strangeness of the intimacy 
in such a lonely place. The unexpected distortion calls us 
to a halt. 

This truth of the artists’ experience, the incongruous, is 
what arrests our attention. We stop because what we see 
does not permit us to go on. The bedlam of incongruity 
is everywhere evident to the artist and by his profound 
experience of it he is able to bring it sharply before us. 
The forms John Marin uses are brought to our attention 
by their incongruous relationship to one another. They 
say “things are out of order.” In the artistic attempt to 
represent the disorder which he experiences, the artist 
reveals the truth of the chaotic unrelatedness of our 
world. Klee’s Mask of Fear gives mute assent to the real- 
ity of the terror of this unrelatedness. And in The Twitter- 
ing Machine the incongruous unison of animal and me- 
chanical forms seems drawn directly from experiencing 
the forces of dehumanization which make man _ the 
puppet of a capricious machine. The mechanical form 
Duchamp calls Nude Descending a Staircase is a cold 
commentary on the fact that, after all, man is requested 
primarily to be in working order and to perform correctly. 
Dehumanization is more emphatically expressed in The 
Bride where the detachment from warmth and person- 
ality is complete. The individual has become a machine 
for living. This same message is echoed in Pablo Picasso’s 
Female Nude less violently, but just as truthfully and 
courageously. In the cold analysis of the form and struc- 
ture of the human body, the artist intensifies graphically 
the incongruous marriage of intimate need to an imper- 
sonal culture. Thus, for the artist, one means of achieving 
the communication of truth is by expressing his experi- 
ence of disorder, dehumanization, and the impersonaliza- 
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Ship, Sea, and Sky Forms, by John Marin 


courtesy, The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 
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Mask of Fear, 1932, by Paul Klee 


courtesy, Museum of Modern Art 














tion of life today by a sharpened and intensified use of 
the incongruous. 


Distortion, an expression of a sensitive experi- 
ence, is another means of communicating. So much dis- 
figuring shocks our sensitivities and stops us cold. This is 
certainly true of the Guernica which implies such an es- 
sence of pain and fear that we ask ourselves the meaning 
of art if not life. The despair and meaninglessness of all 
the terror is completely unrelieved within the frame. The 
animals and human beings are in such a chaos of agony 
that the effect is a judgment upon the onlooker. I must 
answer to this indictment: this crisis situation demands 
my “yes” or “no.” Henry Moore’s figure also demands 
courage to face the despair of distortion. The small, emp- 
ty face looks out into space. The body, reclining with the 
air of such tense passiveness, is preview enough for the 
inactive despair we are lulled into accepting today. Re- 
lationship to life appears diluted and distorted. Unthink- 
ing resignation is the motif for a seemingly dehumanized 
value of the individual self. The Chariot by comparison 
is not so internally negative; rather, the distortion implies 
an external devaluing. The simplicity is devastating. The 
attenuated body stands alone and erect, but without the 
slightest allusion to the classically heroic figures of the 
Greek and Roman sculpture. The figure is primitive in 
intensity and pagan in bearing . . . a representation of 
twentieth-century art! The two lone figures of de Chirico’s 
Conversation Among the Ruins appear to be the least dis- 
torted of all these. However, the tense, arrid concentra- 
tion of the figures upon their conversation in a deserted 
place, among ruins is less than comfortable. These two, 
shut off in a heedless corner of the world, appear earnest- 
ly intent upon preserving some remnant of their own 
humanity and personality. Their obvious attitude to the 
distortion about them is frightening. The picture is al- 
most psychological. We react to such profoundly disturb- 
ing expressions of experience with a feeling of disgust and 
ridicule. But for the artist this expression is a communica- 
tion of truth. 

The truth then, as the artist sees it, is bound within 
the misery and conflict and despair and fear experienced 
all over the earth—in short, our actual situation. The 
awful distortion and incongruity seen in art become the 
courageous statements of the artist who has experienced 
it. The facts are that we live in a meaningless world, a 
world of despair and fear, where human relationships are 
blurred, and individual personality is obliterated by the 
scientific, industrial, and mechanical age. All this is called 
into question by the twentieth-century artist. But what 
we see on canvas or in the stone is not a mere echo, not 
an imitation of what the artist observes or experiences. 
The artist wishes to translate the continuous movement, 
the restless frustration, the decay and anxiety into dy- 
namic, creative terms. He has experienced the modern 
dilemma deeply and sensitively. He now renders this ex- 
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perience visible in creative terms. The 
visible expression of struggle and 
madness is not meant to be an addi- 
tion to the misery of the world, but 
the courageous facing of human pre- 
dicament as it really is. 


Tuis is the sort of courage the 
theologian, Paul Tillich, describes in 
his book, The Courage to Be. He ob- 
serves that twentieth-century art, lit- 
erature, and philosophy “. . . reveal 
the courage to face things as they are 
and to express the anxiety of mean- 
inglessness. It is creative courage 
which appears in the expressions of 
despair.” The passers-by who would 
“pooh-pooh” modern art “. . . call de- 
cay what is actually the creative ex- 
pression of decay. They reject as 
meaningless the meaningful attempt 
to reveal the meaninglessness of our 
situation.” They refuse to take modern 
art seriously, “that is, as revelations of 
one’s own existential meaninglessness 
and hidden despair.” * 

Thus, within the awful distortion of 
Picasso’s Guernica we have, not mere- 
ly a twisted scene of the bitter fruits 
of war, but a highly significant at- 
tempt of creative courage daring to 
communicate the truth of our actual 
situation. The works of Duchamp and 
Klee become bold descriptions of our 
despair. When the work of the artist 
is meaningful to him it represents a 
primary step toward the restoration 
of meaning itself, and hope. These 
artistic descriptions give rise to a crisis 
situation by presenting the facts 
which make us hesitate. The painting, 
as a “revelation of one’s own meaning- 
lessness” and neurosis, confronts man 
with the truth to which he must an- 
swer. 

The truth resides in the ultimate 
possibilities for man’s wholeness, 
value, and integration. Man’s limita- 
tions and struggles since the dawn 
of civilization appeared to be giving 
way to the new authority of science 
at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Mankind, focusing his vision upon sci- 
ence as the true answer leading to a 
new freedom, overlooked the limita- 
tions inherent in the results affected 


* The Courage to Be, Paul Tillich, pp. 
143; 140; 141. 


by conceiving of science as an ultimate 
truth. The new direction seemed to lie 
in the unfolding of man’s authority 
over his past frailties through the 
genius of science and technology. 

The graphic statements of twen- 
tieth-century artists unmask the de- 
humanizing error of replacing the 
Ultimate Truth with the partial, and 
denounce our worship of it. The 
violent judgment of man’s folly is 
propounded through radical use of dis- 
tortion, disfigurement, and _ incon- 
gruity. The drastic limitations imposed 
upon humanity obscuring purposeful 
existence are traced by the artist to 
their true source, the technological, 
by revealing its direct result seen in 
the loneliness, wars, pain, disunity, 
and meaninglessless of our time. 


ln this way the artist implies, visual- 
ly, that man’s nature can become 
truest and most whole only by experi- 
encing all of what life can mean in re- 
lation and response to the Absolute 
and not by limiting himself to enjoy- 
ment of living through technology. 
Modern art is a clear statement of pro- 
test against any factor in general, and 
enthroned science in particular, that 
substitutes itself for the Ultimate 
Truth. With our narrow, regional vi- 
sion we have been claiming tech- 
nology as our savior and it is a lie. The 
proof is all too painfully evident. 

Just as the theologian sees sin as 
that which cuts us off from an im- 
mediate encounter with God, so the 
artist comprehends that the threat to 
humanity is in the implication that 
technology can be absolute for man’s 
existence. And he sees our unwilling- 
ness to face reality as part of the gen- 
eral delusion and distortion resulting 
from separation. 

The chaos and meaninglessness are 
constant indications that man has been 
reduced to a mere industrial animal. 
This detachment from wholeness and 
meaning and worth as an individual 
has been experienced as our true situ- 
ation by the artist of the twentieth 
century. His attack takes the forms of 
the disease, but never the position. 
It is his great affirmative cry that our 
true situation, today, is not meant to 
be our True Ultimate position. 
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Cc is purely benevolent for I can 
see that in the midst of death, life 
persists, in the midst of untruth, truth 
persists, in the midst of darkness, light 
persists. Hence I gather that God is 
Life, Truth, Light. He is Love—Su- 
preme Good. 

—Young India, October 11, 1928 


My uniform experience has con- 
vinced me that there is no other God 
than Truth. And if every page of these 
chapters does not proclaim to the read- 
er that the only means for the realiza- 
tion of Truth is Ahimsa, I shall deem 
all my labor in writing these chapters 
to have been in vain. And, even though 
my efforts in this behalf may prove 
fruitless, let the readers know that the 
vehicle, not the great principle, is at 
fault. After all, however sincere my 
strivings after Ahimsa may have been, 
they have still been imperfect and in- 
adequate. The little fleeting glimpses, 
therefore, that I have been able to 
have of Truth can hardly convey an 
idea of the indescribable lustre of 
Truth, a million times more intense 
than that of the sun we daily see with 
our eyes. In fact what I have caught 
is only the faintest glimmer of that 
mighty effulgence. But this much I 
can say with assurance, as a result of 
all my experiments, that a perfect vi- 
sion of Truth can only follow a com- 
plete realization of Ahimsa. 

To see the universal and all-pervad- 
ing Spirit of Truth face to face one 
must be able to love the meanest cre- 
ation as oneself. And a man who as- 
pires after that cannot afford to keep 
out of any field of life. That is why 
my devotion to Truth has drawn me 
into the field of politics; and I can say 
without the slightest hesitation, and 
yet in all humility, that those who say 
that religion has nothing to do with 
politics do not know what religion 
means. 

—My Experiments With Truth, p. 615 


Tue word “Satya” (Truth) is de- 
rived from “Sat” which means being. 
And nothing is or exists in reality ex- 
cept Truth. That is why “Sat” or Truth 
is perhaps the most important name of 
God. In fact it is more correct to say 
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that Truth is God, than to say that 
God is Truth. But as we cannot do 
without a ruler or a general, names of 
God such as King of Kings or the 
Almighty are and will remain more 
usually current. On deeper thinking, 
however, it will be realized that “Sat” 
or “Satya” is the only correct and fully 
significant name of God. 

And where there is Truth, there also 
is knowledge, pure knowledge. Where 
there is no Truth, there can be no true 
knowledge. That is why the word 
“Chit” or knowledge is associated with 
the name of God. And where there is 
true knowledge, there is always bliss 
(ananda ). Sorrow has no place there. 
And even as Truth is eternal, so is the 
bliss derived from it. Hence we know 
God as “Sat-chit-ananda,” one who 
combined in Himself Truth, Knowl- 
edge and Bliss. 

Devotion to this Truth is the sole 
reason for our existence. All our ac- 
tivities should be centered in Truth. 
Truth should be the very breath of our 
life. When once this stage in the pil- 
grim’s progress is reached, all other 
rules of correct living will come with- 
out effort, and obedience to them will 
be instinctive. But without Truth it 
would be impossible to observe any 
principles or rules in life. 

Generally speaking, observing the 
law of Truth is merely understood to 
mean that we must speak the truth. 
But we in the Ashram understand the 
word Satya or Truth in a much wider 
sense. There should be Truth in 
thought, Truth in speech, and Truth in 
action. To the man who has realized 
this Truth in perfection, nothing else 
remains to be known, because all 
knowledge is necessarily true knowl- 
edge; and there can be no inward 
peace without true knowledge if we 
once learn how to apply this never- 
failing test of what is worth seeing, 
what is worth reading. 

But how is one to realize this Truth, 
which may be likened to the philoso- 
pher’s stone or the cow of plenty? By 
single-minded devotion and _ indiffer- 
ence to every other interest in life— 
replies the Bhagavadgita. In spite, 
however, of such devotion, what may 
appear as truth to one person will 
often appear as untruth to another 
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person. But that need not worry the 
seeker. Where there is honest effort, 
it will be realized that what appear to 
be different truths are like apparently 
different countless leaves of the same 
tree. Does not God Himself appear to 
different individuals in different as- 
pects? Still we know that He is One. 
But Truth is the right designation of 
God. Hence there is nothing wrong in 
every one following Truth according 
to one’s lights. Indeed it is one’s duty 
to do so. Then if there is a mistake on 
the part of any one so following Truth, 
it will be automatically set right. For 
the quest of Truth involves tapas— 
self-suffering, some times even unto 
death. There can be no place in it for 
even a trace of self-interest. In such 
selfless search for Truth nobody can 
lose his bearings for long. Directly one 
takes to the wrong path one stumbles, 
and is thus redirected to the right 
path. Therefore the pursuit of Truth 
is true bakti (devotion ). It is the path 
that leads to God, and therefore there 
is no place in it for cowardice, no place 
for defeat. It is the talisman by which 
death itself becomes the portal to life 
eternal. 

—Selected Writings of Mahatma 

Gandhi 
Ed. by Ronald Duncan 
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RITICISM is by no means identi- 
cal with intellectual criticism. 
There are many other forms of criti- 
cism. Religion, for example, is criti- 
cized not only by intellectual critics; 
it is also criticized by religious critics. 
For instance, it is criticized most 
harshly and radically by the prophets 
who turn against the traditional reli- 
gious system which is maintained and 
preserved by priestly tradition and is 
distorted in the course of history. The 
prophet criticizes, but his is not in- 
tellectual criticism. It is through the 
ultimate power of the religion which 
he criticizes that he tries to separate 
the good from the evil in it. This was 
the case with the reformers who criti- 
cized hierarchical distortions in the 
Roman Church on the basis of the ulti- 
mate principles, turning against the 
distorted forms which they found and 
where they had to separate the good 
from the bad, the true from the false, 
and the beautiful from the ugly. 
What is intellectual criticism? Of 
first consideration is the nature of in- 
tellectual criticism of religion. Intel- 
lectual criticism is argumentative. It 
gives reasons. It attacks the claim of 
religion to be true; the claim that it 
has validity in an ultimate sense of 
human nature and human predica- 
ment; the assumption that it is neces- 
sary as an expression of the human 
situation within the world. Intellectual 
criticism of attacks these 
claims, either completely or in special 
manifestations of religion. Of course, 
this intellectual criticism can be com- 
bined with political, emotional, and 


religion 


religious motives, but things which 
cannot be separated often must be 
distinguished. 


What is the root of intellectual 
criticism? It is man’s intellectual 
power. Intellegere means literally 


“reading between,” being able to read 
between the facts and perceptions of 
life. “Reading between” 
means understanding facts, 
what they mean, how they are re- 
lated, what their and _ their 
effects are. “Intellectual” means “argu- 
ing” on the basis of facts but trans- 
cending them. It knowing, 
taking in as knowledge, and sometimes 
as certainty, something into the mean- 
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AND ITS INTELLECTUA 


ing of which we have looked. This 
intellect which “reads between” is al- 
ways critical. It belongs to its very 
essence to be critical. Intellect, if it 
follows its own nature, never accepts 
something without asking a question 
about its nature and its validity. This 
is something universally human. But 
intellectual critics are people which, 
in a special sense, question religion 
on the basis of intellectual reasons. 
They may be driven by emotional re- 
membrances of their adolescence, by 
religious motives, unaware of the dis- 
tortion of religion, or by political 
ideas, but they use reasons. They are 
intellectual critics. 


Tus leads me to the second con- 
sideration—characteristics of the in- 
tellectual and the conflicts with 
religions arising from these charac- 
teristics. The intellectual, as intellec- 
tual, questions everything which he 
encounters. He does not take anything 
whatsoever, at least not consciously 
and not intentionally, without asking 
a question about it. Let us not despise 
the human possibility to ask questions. 





Asking is one of the great expressions 
of human freedom. Asking means that 
we are not identical with the reality 
which we are and in which we stand 
and which surrounds us. We have it, 
but also do not have it. We ask for it. 
Asking always means some _ identity 
with and some separation from what 
we have. And if we want to under- 
stand what man is, there is perhaps 
no better door of entrance into his 
nature than an analysis of ‘what “ask- 
ing” means. It is one of the most ordi- 
nary and most profound appearances 
in all reality. ' 
The intellectual is he who asks. The 
function which is universally human— 
to be able to ask questions—becomes, 
in the intellectual, a special function, 
the function which forms his charac- 
ter, the dominant function of his intel- 
lectual life. But if this is so, if asking 
becomes the dominant function of 
the intellectual, then a tension arises 
between the intellectual’s radical will 
to ask and the immediate, blessed 
certainty of the religious man and 
woman in their religious experiences, 
traditions, and symbols. This conflict 
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cannot be avoided. The intellectual 
also subordinates the religious reality 
to the function of asking—asking 
questions—and that means having dis- 
tance and detachment from the re- 
ligious reality. The religious man can- 
not admit this. The religious man 
subordinates everything else to his 
encounter with that which is his un- 
conditional concern, his ultimate pas- 
$10n. 


STL another characteristic of the 
intellectual is that in him the function 
of asking is necessarily skeptical. He 
doubts everything. There are two 
forms of the intellectual doubt. The 
one is a merely technical, methodologi- 
cal way of doubting, as the great phi- 
losopher Descartes described it, when 
he started his meditations and founded 
modern philosophy in doing so. He 
doubted in order to establish a new 
system of rational insights; if possible, 
certainties, if not possible, at least high 
probabilities. But doubt can be some- 
thing more serious than a methodolog- 
ical trick which every thinker and 
scientist must use. It can become an 
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by Paul Johannes Tillich 


attitude—an attitude which makes 


any certainty impossible, which 
doubts even probabilities and thus 
loses the content of life and is driven 
into a feeling of emptiness which may 
or may not end in despair. In both 
cases there is an obvious conflict with 
the unquestioned certainties of an im- 
mediate, unbroken religious belief. 
The skeptic is regarded as a danger, 
and he is even attacked on religious 
and moral grounds. 

A third characteristic of the intel- 
lectual is his antiauthoritarian charac- 
ter. This has already been mentioned 
with regard to emotional terms, but 
now we come to it in terms of rational 
attack on any possible authority. The 
intellectual does not deny factual au- 
thority, of course. If he is a scientist, 
he knows that he is dependent on the 
historian and vice versa. This kind of 
factual authority is present in every 
human being. But the intellectual does 
not accept authority in principle, 
namely a place or a person in whom 
authority is invested. When religion 
says that its contents are based on 
revelation, then it has an authority 





which is authority in itself—authority 
in principle—authority which cannot 
be doubted, and so the intellectual 
rejects it. 


Fortuer characteristic of the in- 
tellectual is his discipline in the 
clarity and the consistency of his 
thinking, in the well-thought-out base 
of verification of every statement, in 
his infinite caution in making any 
statement whatsoever. And this, of 
course, produces a conflict with the 
ecstatic, unverifiable, daring anticipa- 
tion of faith. 

There is a last and negative charac- 
teristic of the intellectual: he often, 
or almost always, lacks sufficient criti- 
cism of the predominance of the in- 
tellectual function. Many intellectuals, 
perhaps most of them, many scientists, 
and many philosophers exercise a kind 
of naive imperialism with respect to 
the intellectual function. They want 
to make this function all-controlling. 
And in spite of their radical, skeptical 
seriousness and discipline, they are 
naive at this point. They have the 
naive presupposition that reality as a 
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whole is open in this way alone. If 
they are profoundly skeptical, they 
say that reality in its deeper levels is 
completely shut off from man and can- 
not be reached by any kind of think- 
ing, and that the intellectual should be 
satisfied if he alone deals with the 
forms and structures of thought and 
matters of science. Everything else he 
should leave to the emotions. In doing 
so, he negates any other key to reality 
and to our own being except the key 
of intellectual asking. But if this is so, 
then religion which claims to be a key 
to the ultimate reality is no key at all 
for it does not approach reality with 
the intellectual function but with an- 
other function which we call the ex- 
perience of the holy. Such a function 
is denied by the imperialism of the 
intellectual. 

What are the concrete problems, 
the specific points in the intellectual 
attack on religion? There is a first 
group, containing conflicts about fac- 
tual statements, made both by science, 
or philosophy, and religion. Such a 
conflict was the one which was sym- 
bolic for our whole modern time be- 
tween the astronomy of Copernicus 
and Galileo and the statements of the 
traditional ideas and symbols of Bible 
and church about the structure of the 
universe. Another was the fight about 
the biological development of men 
which came into being through the 
Darwinistic movement and which pro- 
duced legal trials when the church 
wanted to defend the nonbiological 
origins even of man’s bodily existence. 
Finally one which is most actual to- 
day, the conflict concerning historical 
research of biblical literature—so- 
called “biblical — criticism’—which 
deals with the Bible and its records 
as it would deal with any other book, 
namely using the serious and honest 
historical criteria which every his- 
torian uses everywhere if he interprets 
documents of the past. This conflict 
is still going on and has not lost its 
sharpness after these two hundred 
years of struggle. This is one group of 
those who attack the intellectual on 
religion. 


Tuere is another group. It repre- 
sents the attempt to explain religion by 
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explaining it away, namely, explain- 
ing it away in nonreligious terms. It 
is the psychological and sociological 
explanation of religion represented by 
three names. One declares that reli- 
gion is a projection of man’s infinite 
desires for life and love into the heaven 
of the absolute. The man who did this 
was Feuerbach. The other who fol- 
lowed him and did it in more com- 
plete psychological terms, saying that 
religion is based on the projection of 
the father’s image into heaven, is 
Sigmund Freud. And the third, prob- 
ably most successful, said that religion 
is based on a projection of the social 
ideal of a classless society which is 
not given as a reality into the earlier 
imagination of a transcendent heaven. 
This was Karl Marx. When I look at 
the history of Christian thought and 
defense, I think that these three at- 
tacks were and are the three most 
powerful ones. They have an extreme 
power of impressing themselves on the 
human mind. Much secularism, much 
negation of religion, is based on these 
three powerful, intellectual attacks 
and criticisms of religion. 


Tuere is a third more positive 
way. The intellectual establishes sys- 
tems of thought which with respect 
to religion either transform it or deny 
it. The way in which religion is trans- 
formed by systems of intellectual 
thought is usually called idealism. 
Many a Christian as he hears the 
word “idealism” thinks, “Now we are 
saved; this man is an idealist.” But 
they are not saved at all, as the his- 
tory of Christian thought has shown. 
Idealism means taking religion as an 
element into a rational system of the 
world as a whole, and eliminating 
those elements of religion which we 
usually call the paradoxical character 
of the religious experience. And then 
the other system which is established 
by intellectual critics of religion is 
naturalism, which removes religious 
contents for the sake of a united world 
which has the characteristics of nature, 
whether in sub-human nature or in 
man. My judgment is that this second, 
more radical, attack is less dangerous 
than the former, less radical and an 
often very compromising attack. 


Now I come to my fourth and last 
consideration, namely, the justification 
of intellectual criticism and the possi- 
ble answer of religion. The first and 
general justification of the attack of 
the intellectual is that man as man is 
an image of God only because he has 
the rational power to transcend the 
given, to criticize everything which he 
encounters. And he has this right also, 
as the image of God, to criticize that 
realm which deals directly with divine 
things—the realm of religion. Even 
more, he must accept this criticism as 
a religious necessity, and he never 
should use the arrogant attitude of 
calling this criticism, as such, human 
arrogance. This is the general justifi- 
cation of the intellectual criticism of 
religion, which must be accepted re- 
ligiously in the name of man as free. 
Then, the second justification of the 
intellectual criticism against religion 
is the way in which religion competes 
with scientific work in factual state- 
ments about nature or about history. 
In the moment in which this is done 
religion demands the human intellect 
to become dishonest in order to accept 
religion. This is one of the most seri- 
ous points. In the name of religion, 
religion must accept the autonomies, 
the freedom of scientific research in 
all realms according to the scientific 
methods which are the best ones in a 
special period, which may change, 
but which can change only through 
better insights of the scientific mind 
itself. Religion never should go down 
into the arena in which the sciences 
fight—be it in natural sciences; be it 
sociology; be it in psychology (which 
is very important today); or be it in 
history. Religion qua religion does not 
belong in this arena. 


Tun. religion has far too often 
been transformed into a system of 
statements which look like statements 
about the finite world of time and 
space. For instance, if somebody dis- 
cusses the question, “Does God exist 
or does God not exist?” then he makes 
God into a being in space and time 
and asks a question as if he asked, 
“Does another galaxy exist or does it 
not exist?” God is blasphemed if his 
existence is discussed, because he is 
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beyond existence, as all classical the- 
ology knew. Here again, religion has 
to make it clear that it is not the same 
dimension in which religion experi- 
ences truth and in which people who 
deal with the world of the finite in 
time and space deal. Existence belongs 
to the world of time and space and not 
to the dimension of reality which we 
call the holy or the divine. 

Another justification for intellectual 
criticism is the literalism which is still 
in the minds of some educated people 
as it justly is in the mind of primitive 
people now and in former centuries. 
People who know the difference be- 
tween the objective world of time and 
space and the meaning of religion sin 
against religion if they take its sym- 
bols literally because then they pro- 
voke inescapably the asking mind— 
the mind of the intellectual, its criti- 
cism, its skepticism, and its radical 
wrath. What religion has to do and is 
doing now, largely in the theological 
world, is to rediscover that everything 
religious is symbolic. Symbolic does 
not meant unreal. It means more real 
than anything real in time and space. 
Therefore, intellectual criticism can- 
not destroy it, nor can intellectual de- 
fense protect it. This is also true of 
biblical symbols which are absurd and 
blasphemous if taken literally, but 
which are the adequate expressions of 
truth if taken symbolically. 

Religion should also accept one of 
the most powerful criticisms of the 
intellectual, namely, that the sym- 
bolic material is changing because the 
relationship to the ultimate is chang- 
ing. Not the ultimate concern about 
God himself is changing, but the con- 
crete forms are changing. And when 
you ask, “Is that valid also of the 
Christ?” then I would say, “It is not, 
because the Christ in sacrificing his 
temporal and spacial existence did not 
bind us to any special forms of sym- 
bolism but transcended them and be- 
came the spirit on which the church 
is based.” 


'Tuovocy must accept the prob- 
lem of verification. Why is something 
which religion says true? The intel- 
lectual says, “We need detached ob- 
servation.” Religion answers, “You 
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need that; we need it in some respects; 
but we need first of all, something 
else, namely participation and risk.” 
Religion is always risk, and verifica- 
tion in religion is never the verification 
of physical experiment, but it is al- 
ways the verification of a life risk. 
Somebody says, “I surrendered; I de- 
voted my life; I accepted this: and I 
took a chance. It was not, by no means, 
scientifically verified, but perhaps the 
risk failed.” Or, “The risk was right,” 
but it is impossible to know this be- 
forehand. Now this is the verification 
of religion—spirit and power as it is 
called in the New Testament. This is 
the pragmatic element of risk which 
we need against any dogmatic abso- 
lutism. 

Now let me close with one idea 
which came to me while I was think- 
ing about these probiems. The most 
important thing religion can do about 
the intellectual critic is to take him 
into the religion itself, to take him into 
the totality of the religious life. That 
was done by the early church and has 
been done ever since in the churches. 
And the name of this man who is an 
intellectual and is taken into the to- 
tality of the religious experience is 
“theologian.” And from this follows the 
situation of the theologian. The theo- 
logian is the intellectual critic, and he 
is the representative of what he criti- 
cizes. The theologian is he who rep- 
resents in himself the whole conflict, 
the whole weight and difficulty of the 
conflict. This is his misery and per- 
haps sometimes his glory. 


T HERE are different ways in which 
different religions accept this situa- 
tion. In the Roman Church the theo- 


logian has been, in the course of the 
two thousand years of the develop- 
ment of this church, more and more 
subjected to the tradition and the 
authority of the church. He has, as a 
Catholic theologian, lost the possi- 
bility of radical questioning, of asking 
in a radical and uncompromising sense. 
The Protestant has rediscovered the 
theologian as somebody who, although 
he stands within the whole of religion, 
is able to accept the criticism which 
he has in himself in all the different 
forms which I have described. And 
it is the greatness and the weakness 
of Protestantism that Protestantism is 
able to have the intellectual critic of 
religion in its own midst, but perhaps, 
in the long run, this is the only way 
in which the relationship of these 
two human possibilities can be or- 
dered. Our country is in a situation in 
which the intellectuals are, generally 
speaking, under attack. 

Many church people are happy 
about this removal of the intellectuals 
from public influence and from the 
permission to ask the radical questions. 
But do not be happy about this in 
the name of religion. It is a fascist 
form, to use this general word, which 
always, and I can speak out of ex- 
perience from Nazism, first turns 
against the intellectuals because radi- 
cal questions should be excluded. But 
even more important than this political 
danger is the spiritual danger of the 
fight against the intellectual critic, 
namely, the danger that religion be- 
come superstition. Every religion 


which cannot stand ultimately the 
radical question which is asked by 
the intellectual critic of religion is 
superstition. 








power 


Through 
Fellowship 
Cells 


Recurring calls from students 
evidence a need for help given 
through fellowship cell groups. 
Here is one that is growing at the 
University of Washington. It 
might provide the impetus to 
start one of your own or boost the 
lagging and unfired one already 
in existence. In any case it can 
be a real experience, one not 
easily forgotten. 


IX of us have gone a step beyond 

conventional Christianity, formed 

a fellowship cell and found a power 

which no one in the group believed 
could exist. 

George Baldwin, vice-president of 
our Wesley Fellowship, stopped me 
on the stairs one afternoon. 

“What's it all about?” he asked. 

“What's what all about?” I inquired. 

“What's all this about 
Christianity?” he replied. “I've been 
here two years, I’ve been subjected to 
the Christian attitude and exposed to 
Christian fellowship and I don't feel 
any more like a Christian than I did 


business 
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when I came. What am I supposed to 
be like?” 

We sat down on the stairs. 

“George,” I said, “I've often won- 
dered about such things. I know other 
students have, too.” 

“Another thing” said George, “what's 
with all this praying? I can bow my 
head in group worship or keep quiet 
during a period of meditation but I 
couldn't possibly say a verbal prayer 
and really mean it. I just can’t feel 
that I’m really in contact, if that is the 
right word, with God. I’m beginning 
to think the only good of prayer may 
be in its psychological effect.” 

“Sometimes when we pray together 
in the Chapel,” I said, “I feel as if we 
are praying to hear ourselves pray. 


by Katie Tarbill 
Student 
University of Washington 


Those written prayers just leave me 
cold.” 

George and I talked for nearly an 
hour. 

“You know,” I said, “I belonged to 
a fellowship cell group last year. It 
kind of died out when spring weather 
got the best of us but we did touch on 
some of these subjects. We never real- 
ly got into them deeply since we spent 
most of the time talking about per- 
sonal problems. But when I prayed 
with that group I felt different than 
I do in church or chapel services. It 
was all spontaneous, so natural and 
sincere. I'd sure like to start a cell 
group that is interested in some of the 
things we have been discussing for the 
last hour.” 


GrorcE and I found four others 
who were interested and we formed 
a fellowship cell. The power we found 
in that cell-group experience is help- 
ing to transform six personalities into 
six strong supporters of real, not con- 
ventional, Christianity. 

The name, cell, may cause confu- 
sion on the part of those who are not 
familiar with the term. I'll never for- 
get the time a friend of mine over- 


heard me talking about my cell group. 

“Oh my,” she exclaimed, “are you 
really a communist?” 

I explained the term, cell, came 
from the nature of growth of the fel- 
lowship groups which is much like 
the growth of the human cell. When a 
group becomes too large for easy dis- 
cussion it splits and becomes two cells. 
Maximum sizes range from six to 
twelve persons. 


\\ E are only one of hundreds of 
successful cell groups in action 
throughout the United States, Europe, 


Asia, South America and Canada. 
Such groups are functioning in 


churches. The idea has spread on cam- 
puses and wherever there are sincere 
persons ready to explore beyond the 
conventional expressions of Chris- 
tianity. 

Denominational executives and in- 
terdenominational national youth 
councils have recommended the adop- 
tion of fellowship cells. 

Christian conference planners are 
adapting the idea to be used as a part 
of conference programs to give par- 
ticipants an opportunity to share ex- 
periences and new ideas with an inti- 
mate group. 

The cells, although not by this par- 
ticular name, were in existence before 
recorded history. The sociologist might 
call it a primary group. Wesley called 
it a class meeting. For Jesus it was a 
band of disciples. 

The establishment of a fellowship 
cell does not call for mass publicity or 
support. The desire for formation 
should be spontaneous. A cell may 
come into being, as ours did by the 
action of a few persons with a specific 
interest or problem. Or, each member 
of one cell group may desire to or- 
ganize a new group. A third method 
calls for orientation of interested per- 
sons and a methodical organization of 
cells according to interests and level 
of maturity. 

A word of warning is in order. The 
close fellowship of those in a fellow- 
ship cell may be interpreted by some 
as snobbish exclusiveness. Watch out 
for any  holier-than-thou attitudes 
among the group. The cell should be 
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willing to take new members or help 
start new cells. 


Anotuer danger is the group 
may find the experience so good the 
members will come to think of it as an 
end in itself. Cells are never the final 
goals in life but rather a means to- 
ward individual and world transfor- 
mation. 

undertaken 
by a fellowship cell are an outlet for 


Social-action projects 


the ideas and principles discovered. 
Members may become true Christian 
witnesses by applying the basic Chris- 
tian teachings to their everyday lives. 

A new group project is undertaken 
by our cell each time a project is 
completed. Each of us regularly un- 
dertakes personal projects in the im- 
provement of attitudes toward a per- 
son or phase of life. 

Studies of the Bible or other inspira- 
tional work may be undertaken by a 
fellowship cell. 

Our group still disagrees over the 
interpretation of a passage in Mark 
and even Abingdon’s Bible Commen- 
tary was not able to settle our dispute. 
However, our study of Mark and the 
frank discussions led to personal in- 
sights and development. 

There is no individual leadership in 
a fellowship cell. Each person takes 
his turn as an informal director. The 
responsive discussions that develop 
after the group is on its feet may even 
do away with any sort of informal 
direction. 

The meeting of our cell group takes 
priority over all other activities. 
Should a member be unable to be 
with us we cancel that particular 
meeting. We meet once a week with 
a two-hour limit. Punctuality and 
regularity are unwritten but closely 
followed rules. 

Experiments in intercessory prayer 
have proved to be exciting for our 
group. By praying for a particular 
person and keeping the person in mind 
throughout the week we have had 
amazing results. We have been able 
to change others’ attitudes and even 
cause them to act with no outward 
stimulation from us. 
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Ix one case the results were surpriz- 
ing even to us. A girl had left the 
Wesley Fellowship because of a mis- 
understanding. She had resolved to 
never return. The six of us thought 
about her at specific times ... as a 
group and separately. A week later she 
was back in the Wesley Fellowship 
and more active than ever. 

This type of power gives us the op- 
portunity to help those who would re- 
ject counsel or verbal suggestions. It 
has made us aware of the new field 
of extrasensory perception. We have 
even tried experiments along this line. 
We have been able to communicate 
images and ideas by thought. 

Other types of group prayer and 
worship may be as simple as silent 
meditation or spontaneous prayers at 
the opening and closing of the meet- 
ing or as formal as a small-scale wor- 
ship service. Most important is that 
the type of worship chosen will knit 
the group together. 


Ws: have found the use of group 
meditation and quiet searching brings 
us closer to each other and to God. 
The corporate use of silence is an ef- 
fective means of releasing spiritual 
power, especially when the members 
cultivate the use of daily private medi- 
tation. 

Some cells have an occasional op- 
portunity to meet outside the regular 
hour or hours. An authority on a topic 
of particular interest to the group may 
be invited for a discussion. A week- 
end retreat in the country makes 
deeper and longer studies and discus- 
sions possible. 

From experience I warn that a new 
cell group may be too easily dis- 
couraged. My first cell group allowed 
the warm spring weather to take 
priority over the meetings; the group 
soon died out. It takes time to realize 
the full possibilities of fellowship. The 
vitality of the group may have its ups 
and downs but each cycle will lead to 
more spiritual growth for the mem- 
bers. 

There are probably no two fellow- 
ship cells exactly alike anywhere in 
the world. Each should fit the needs 
of the particular group and develop 


out of the group’s experiences to- 
gether. 





Calls for Women 


Public health nurses for villages 
in Malaya. 15 others needed. 
Women for group work and 
Christian education in commu- 
nity centers in Burma. 

Teachers who can combine Chris- 

tian education with music, Eng- 

lish or home economics in 

Sarawak in Borneo. 

Teachers of arts and crafts. in 

vocational schools in India. 

4 Supervisors of women’s work in 
church, and of village schools | 
in India. Needs experience in | 
church and _ school. 

6 Teachers of music, physical edu- 

cation, commercial subjects im 

high schools of Japan and Korea. 

Need same in other areas. 

Nurses for supervision and train- |} 

ing of nurses in Angola. 14 others. |} 

needed. 

3 English teachers for schools in |; 
Cuba. Others in Asian schools. | 

1 Laboratory technologist in Gikuki 

Medical Center, Mozambique. |j 

Also a need in other countries. |} 


to 


to 


bo 


bo 
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Calls for Men 


Couple for church work and pas- 

toral training, Liberia; B.D. 

needed with pastoral experience. 

2 Teachers, men or couples, for |! 
high-school subjects in Wood- 
stock School, India, serving mis- 
sionary and other English-speak- 
ing children. 

1 Surgeon, man, for general hos- 
pital in Delhi Area, India. 

1 Couple for rural church work } 

in Cuba; B.D. with preparation |} 

and experience for rural areas. ' 

Teachers, men, for high-school 

teaching, with knowledge of ad-_ | 

ministration, Brazil and Argen- | 
tina. | 

1 Couple for English teaching and |} 
direction of Methodist Student 
Center at the University of 
Okinawa. 

1 Skilled office man for clerical and 
accounting work in Korea; must 
have good business ability. 

1 Couple for educational and | 
church work ministry in Malaya; | 

B.D. with knowledge of educa- 

tion. H 

Couple for pioneering ministry 

to the jungle Bataks; B.D. with 

rural experience. Sumatra. 

Write: 150 Fifth Avenue, New | 

York 11, N. Y. i 


— 


is) 


— 
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Our New “Secretary of Peace” 


by Devere Allen 
editor, Worldover Press 


AROLD Stassen’s new job as Special Assistant on 

Disarmament Problems, with Cabinet rank, is bound 
to be a sticky one. Yet the creation of such a post was 
dramatic, and if seen in its correct proportions it will 
symbolize the longing felt by many Americans for di- 
rect work on one of humankind’s most urgent needs. 
For perspective on the meaning of Stassen’s tasks, we can 
wisely explore some aspects of American history in their 
relation to current international politics. 

Hailed in some quarters with jubilation, as “at last’ 
the establishment of a Peace Secretariat, it is worth noting 
that such a dream caught the imagination of Americans 
periodically through 165 years. The real originator of 
the idea was Dr. Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and a distinguished physician who 
served as an army surgeon during the Revolutionary 
War. It is a bit hard to dismiss him as a crackpot, or as 
a weak patriot, but what he said when he launched his 


> 


Source 


plan would provide a field day for almost any Congres- 
sional investigating committee. He pulled no verbal 
punches. 

It was back in 1790 that Dr. Rush developed his plan. 
In his mind it was tied up with the glowing hopes for 
the new American Republic and its moral leadership. 
He would have nothing of military training. He said: 
“Should we inspire our youth, by such exercises, with 
hostile ideas toward their fellow creatures? Let us rather 
instill into their minds sentiments of universal benevo- 
lence to men of all nations and colors.” In his program 
for a Cabinet post to wage peace, he declared: “Let a 
Secretary of Peace be appointed. ... Let him be a genuine 
republican and a sincere Christian, for the principles of 
republicanism and Christianity are no less friendly to 
universal and perpetual peace than they are to universal 
and equal liberty.” 








Far ahead of his time, but with greater support than 
any such statement could win today, Rush urged: “Let 
the following sentence be inscribed, in letters of gold, 
over the doors of every State and Court house in the 
United States: “The Son of Man came not into the world 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ ” Over the doors 
to war offices, however, he wanted a very different in- 
scription: “An office for butchering the human species. 
A widow and orphan making office. An office for creating 
public debt. An office for creating poverty and the de- 
struction of liberty and national happiness.” 

The idea did not down. Benjamin Banneker, a free 
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Negro, followed up the Rush plan in his Almanac, out- 
lining it to President Thomas Jefferson. The scheme kept 
coming to life, after all rebuffs. It was urged through 
the years prior to the Civil War, and Secretary of State 
John Hay, after the Spanish-American War, gave it some 
consideration. In 1909 and for a short while following, 
President Taft's Department of State actually had an 
Under-Secretary for peace. It was suggested alike by 
William Jennings Bryan and Admiral Goodrich. The 
late Carrie Chapman Catt was for a Peace Department 
attached to State. Agnes Macphail, a Canadian M.P., 
introduced a measure for a Canadian Peace Depart- 
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ment in 1928. Two years before, Kirby Page outlined a 
detailed scheme with a budget that suggested the later 
idea of spending for peace put forward by the late Sen- 
ator Brien McMahon. 

Stassen’s task will be formidable because of the very 
times in which we live. He will have to defer to the 
Defense Department, the National Security Council, 
the most bellicose wings of Congress. He will be hopping 
about on the griddle of ineptitude perpetually heated by 
John Foster Dulles. He will find roadblocks set up by 
the monolithic mentality of the communist world. One 
thing he can do, if he is skillful and determined: he can 
take the chains off the very word “peace,” and give dis- 
armament the place in popular opinion it once had. He 
can try to counteract apathy, cynicism, and _ political 
opportunism. Surely the appointment should be wel- 
comed, and as far as it goes, President Eisenhower given 
credit for an imaginative and forward-looking step. 


Com MON sense, however, must make everyone realize 
that the most laudable work for disarmament is in- 
evitably a creature of policy. If policy is warlike or rash, 











SIR ANTHONY EDEN, speaking at a banquet in 
New Delhi: “The worst stage for international politics 
to get into is the stage when there is no true meeting 
of men’s minds—a stage when for one reason or another 
the impact is marked either by conditions of propaganda 
or of life, whichever it may be. ... I am reluctant to 
mention the fact that I have now been more than ten 
years Foreign Secretary. . . . But if there is one conclu- 
sion which more than another has come to me over that 
period it is never to allow . . . international difficulties of 
any particular problem to convince you that an attempt 
to solve them is not worth making.” 
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disarmament becomes a mere word. There is something 
unreal about any disarmament talk while the United 
States Government is so rashly and unnecessarily willing 
to risk war over two wretched and insignificant islands 
like Matsu and Quemoy, which are of no security value 
to the U. S., and hardly any to that biggest American 
security risk of all, Chiang Kai-shek. 

Yet there has been a gain, for a policy of encourage- 
ment about negotiations with Russia might make the 
London approaches to disarmament shortly take on 
greater importance. The call for such talks issued by 
the conservative Senator Walter George, and at least 
faintly echoed by the Administration, followed by 
Premier Bulganin’s whisper of hope, is a relief from the 
sheer negativism of recent months. A small egg can hatch 
into a pullet that can lay a larger egg. Mr. Stassen must 
be given what popular backing can be mobilized, and 
the Administration at Washington—which appears singu- 
larly unaware of it—made to see that disarmament and 
policy are not two separate things, but one. You can’t 
expect much disarmament when policy perennially con- 
tradicts it. 





“PROSPERO,” in El Tiempo, liberal daily of Bogota: 
“Someone has said that when an American country wants 
to do business with its neighbor it has to communicate 
via the ‘dollar-line.’ . . . Perhaps such a system is justified 
for long-distance calls, but . . . we shouldn’t need dollar 
bookkeeping for the exchange of Chilean grapes for 
Colombian coffee or Ecuadorean cacao for Cuban 
sugar.” 


ANEURIN BEVAN, rebuked but powerful British 
Laborite, in Tribune, London: “It would seem to me that 
those who wish to maintain Anglo-American friendship 
—as I certainly do—should welcome the return of the 
American servicemen to their own country. I am sure 
that is what the American airmen themselves would 
prefer. Politically the case against the bases is obvious. 
They give us the appearance of being an ‘occupied coun- 
try, and serve to cast doubt on our freedom of action 
with respect to America.” 


LORD BEVERIDGE, speaking in London to organiza- 
tions discussing a revision of the United Nations Charter: 
“There is no doubt that it needs revision, since it gives 
an exceptional position in world affairs to five nations 
just because they have great killing power.” 


DR. O. M. SOLANDT, Chairman, Defense Research 
Board of Canada, to the Canadian Club of Toronto: “We 
have now reached a stage in history where we can fore- 
see the possibility of having weapons available in the 
world in numbers capable of destroying our civilization. 
. . . This means that our attitude toward war must be 
fundamentally changed if we are to ensure survival.” 
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The Personal Principle in Recent Literature and Its Religious Implication 


(continued from page 21) 

HUS it is that we are confronted 

by a remarkable convergence of 
testimony, as between those currents 
in the religious thought of our time 
for which Martin Buber is so profound 
a spokesman and those tendencies in 
the poetic vision of our time which 
gain expression in the work of the 
young writers whom we first noticed. 
But now, of course, we must be atten- 
tive to the fact that the kind of per- 
sonalism which we have found to be 
renascent in these two departments of 
our cultural life today is interpreted 
by many critics as representing a re- 
treat from the harsh and bitter realities 
of the iron time in which we live. Mal- 
colm Cowley has, I suppose, been the 
most forthright advocate of this view 
of the currents in contemporary fiction 
which I have singled out for discussion 
here, and, in his provocative recent 
book The Literary Situation, he has 
brought forward his objections with 
great vigor. He complains, for exam- 
ple—and rather petulantly too, as he 
nostalgically recalls the obtrusively 
social and political subjects which the 
novels written by his own generation 
had—that the scene of the fictions be- 
ing produced by our best young writ- 
ers 





is seldom one of the centers where 
policy decisions are made; it is 
never Capitol Hill or the Pentagon 
or the board room of any corpora- 
tion or political London or Paris or 
Army headquarters in the field. 
These are backgrounds for novels 
with public or social subjects. Pre- 
ferring to deal with private lives, 
the new fiction is likely to have a 
remote and peripheral scene, for 
example—as I think of some recent 
novels—a lonely ranch in Colorado, 
a village in East Texas, a small town 
in Georgia, . . . a country house in 
Maine, .. . an abandoned summer 
hotel, two beach resorts full of 
homosexuals, several fresh-water 
colleges, a private asylum, the in- 
ternational colony in Rome, . . . and 
a caravan crossing the Sahara under 
the sheltering sky.*° 


And, similarly, Mr. Cowley remarks 
that 


> 


tion (New York: The Viking Press, 1954) 
pp. 45-46. 
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The characters in the new fiction 
are distinguished by their lack of a 
functional relationship with Ameri- 
can life. They don’t sow or reap, 
build, mine, process, promote or 
sell, repair, heal, plead, administer, 
or legislate. In a still broader sense 
they don’t join or belong. One wide- 
ly observed feature of present-day 
America is that the lives of most 
individuals are defined by their re- 
lations with an interlocking series 
of institutions—for example, gov- 
ernment bureaus, churches, schools 
and universities, the armed services, 
labor unions, chambers of com- 
merce, farm bureaus, veterans’ 
organizations, and, for most of us, 
that center of our daily activities, 
the office. But characters in the new 
fiction are exceptional persons who 
keep away from offices. . . .** 


Tuese are, of course, exaggera- 
tions which Mr. Cowley makes in the 
interest of accentuating his case; but, 
granted the existence of the general 
tendency which he is observing among 
young writers today—of stressing the 
significance of personal relations and 
of understating the dismal realities of 
our public life—he is by no means 
convincing in his blunt assertion that 
it represents, on their part, the cre- 
ation of “a tidy room in Bedlam.” In- 
deed, to accuse them, as Mr. Cowley 
and others are doing now, of a timor- 
ous evasion of our troubled world 
represents, at least to one reader, a 
complete misconstruction of their mo- 


‘1 Ibid., p. 47. 


tives and, what is more, a profound 
misunderstanding of the strategem 
whereby those “bitter furies of com- 
plexity” of which Yeats spoke are ulti- 
mately to be broken. For to celebrate 
the personal life at a time when, on all 
fronts, it appears to be threatened by 
the various collectivizing forces of our 
period is not to minimize, or to evade, 
the enormous difficulties of reshaping 
our social and political institutions in 
such a way as to make the modern 
world a more habitable dwelling place 
for the human spirit: it is, on the con- 
trary, as Dr. J. H. Oldham has recently 
argued, an emphasis which points to- 
“the indispensable condition of suc- 
cessfully accomplishing that task. For 
relations of trust and mutual responsi- 
bility between persons is the real stuff 
of human living. We can achieve the 
right kind of society only when we are 
clear about what is essential.” 12 And 
when the generation of Jean Stafford 
and Carson McCullers and George 
Lanning tells us this today, they are 
not, in doing so, to be regarded as ab- 
dicating from politics: no, on the con- 
trary, they reveal their vision of life 
to be profoundly political—in the 
radical sense, that is, in which Aristotle 
understood politics, as the realm of 
thought in which our central preoccu- 
pation is with the risks and costs that 
must be undertaken if we are to be 
and to remain human. 


727. H. Oldham, Life Is Commitment 
( New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953), p. 40. 
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How the World Was Not Created 


... the author wrote: 


“Mildness of temperament saves me from most of the excitement 
that obtains when, by chance, faculty differences flair up on the 


campus. 


“But analysis paralysis gets me. And after a particularly futile 
series of faculty meetings this past year, | retired to my office in a 
quite unnatural huff and relieved myself by composing How the World 
Was Not Created. | felt better. But | did not stop there. | showed 
it to a select number of my colleagues, whose comments made me 
feel even better. They felt the sentiment needed general airing. 

“| do not know at all that you will think so. But if you should, keep 
me ingloriously anonymous.” (a college prof) 


ND God called his angels and 
arch-angels together and said, 

“I think I'll make a universe.” 

There was a slight but very distinct 
rustle of wings and a variety of 
subdued, well-controlled —_ angel 
noises. 

God continued, 

“There really isn’t any excuse for our 
own existence, otherwise. Nothing 
happens. We just float around in 
space. We need stars and moons 
and planets and men and grass and, 
well, a whole host of things. Then 
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well be alive and they'll be alive 
and everybody can be happy—or 
as many as want to be happy, can 
be. This way,” and God waved an 
arm around, “everything pretty 
much adds up to zero.” 

Several of the angels coughed in 
heavenly harmony and looked at 
the archangels. The archangels al- 
lowed themselves to be looked at 
for a rather long moment before 
they too coughed together, in a sort 
of inverted seventh that was clearly 
more heavenly than the angels had 


managed, and glanced covertly but 
with dignity at the chief archangel. 

“Well,” said God, “is there any discus- 
sion?” 

The chief archangel cleared his throat 
in a vague minor key and rose 
slowly, delicately fluffing out the 
service stripes on his wings as he 
did so. 

“Mr. Alpha,” he said (for this was 
God’s title when officially presiding 
over the Assembly of Angels), “in 
my opinion—in my humble opinion 
—the idea has merit. A great deal 
of merit. Certainly none of us would 
claim that matters are perfect as 
they are now, although things have 
not gone too badly these many eons. 
Not too badly. What, exactly, did 
you have in mind?” 

And God said again, 

“A universe.” 

“Ah yes,” sighed the chief archangel, 

and sat down. 

Then rather quickly a second arch- 
angel, a member of the same de- 
partment as the first and growing 
more like him as eon followed eon, 
rose and spoke: “But, Mr. Alpha, 
unless I am mistaken—and I hope 
someone corrects me if I am; I 
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“a universe,” 








realize I am not infallible; only the 
rashest fool would rush into that 
presumption—unless, I say, I am 
mistaken, we tried that once and it 
failed.” 

A heavenly murmur of assent rippled 
over the Assembly of Angels. 

“True,” said God, “once we tried and 
failed. But the need was not so 
strongly felt then, and we lacked 
insights we now have. I believe we 
can make it work, this time. Any- 
way, if we don't try, we remain 
zero.” 

Then the angels sang: 

“Do you have a bill of particulars?” 

“Yes; when would you begin?” 

“And when would you end?” 

“Where would you  begin—and 
end?” 

“Are we ready for this experiment?” 

“It’s a good idea, Mr. Alpha, but. 

- 

“The fact that it’s been tried and has 
failed, Mr. Alpha... .” 

A third archangel addressed the chair. 

“Mr. Alpha, your suggestion really 
points to a definitive integration of 
the cosmic process—our total abili- 
ties and activities. And integration 
is the very essence of our essence. 
It is—as you say—the very reason 
for our existence. It is a must, Mr. 
Alpha.” 

And the third archangel, to make his 
point very clear, described a wide 
are with his right wing, and glared 
rather fiercely at the angelic host, 
and sat down. 

Then God asked, 

“Is there further discussion?” 

From his seat, a little startled, the 
third archangel inquired, “But Mr. 
Alpha, is this not first of all a matter 
for the Committee on General Ideas 
and Basic Assumptions?” 

Beginning with the archangels, and 
going on through the angels down 
to the neophytes without tenure, 
the heavenly host sang in accord 
and God saw that it was so desired, 
and so ordered. 


Awp God called his angels and 
arch-angels together and said, 
“Let the Committee Report be read.” 

And it was done. 
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And the report approved God’s idea 
to make a universe. 

And God said, “Good. Tomorrow I 
will make a neutron and a proton 
and bid them multiply and bring 
forth a universe. Is there a motion 
to adjourn?” 

But the heavenly flutter of wings and 
splutter of coughs sounded a furious 
cacaphony and God said, 

“Is something wrong?” 

And the chief archangel said, 

“If the Alpha pleases, only the idea 
was approved. As a matter of fact 
very few of us think it can be im- 
plemented.” 

“What is grass, Mr. Alpha?” queried 
an angel from the back row, “And 
how will it grow and what is its 
function?” 

“And what will it do that manna is 
not already doing better?” asked 
another. “And if it does prove to be 
different and has its own function 
and can be made to grow, how 
will it be cut and kept from stran- 
gling every other living thing?” 

“Yes, Alpha,” sang the angels, “how?” 

And God said, “Man will find a way.” 
“But what is Man?” said the angels. 

And God was sad and said low, 

“I don’t exactly know.” 

“But then,” asked the chief archangel, 
“how can we proceed?” 

“Yes, Alpha, how?” sang the angels. 

God sadder yet, could only say, 

“On faith, I guess.” 

And the angels rolled their heads from 
side to side and smiled wise smiles 
and said, 

“Tt would be very nice.” 

“The idea is a good idea.” 

“But you can’t get away from facts.” 

“The facts, Alpha, remember the 
facts.” 

And God said, 

“Must we then do nothing?” 

But the third archangel said firmly, 

“On the contrary, Mr. Alpha. Let us 
attack this problem immediately in 
an integrated and effective manner. 
Let us consider the project from 
every angle.” (And, of course, the 
puckish archangel in the first row 
who had been waiting for only such 
an opening, said in a loud and nasal 
voice, “You mean from every 


angel!” and the heavenly host roared 
and flapped their wings and began 
to believe that everything might 
turn out all right, after all.) 

And the chief archangel, when he 
could be heard, said, 

“Let there be committees.” 

And the second archangel said, 

“Let there be committees.” 

And the third archangel said, 

“Let there be committees, well inte- 
grated and effective. They are a 
must.” 

And the heavenly host sang, 

“Let there be committees.” 

One on, “What is Man?” 

And one on, “What is Grass?” 

And, “How is it better than Manna?” 

And, “The Validity or Invalidity of 
Faith as a Basic Force in the Consti- 
titution of a (Hypothetical) Uni- 
verse,” 

And thirteen other committees on 
equally permanent phases of uni- 
verse-building. 

With subcommittees, very naturally, 
to work out tentative solutions for 
each separate subproblem 

To make recommendations to the full 
committees 

To make recommendations to the 
heavenly host. 


Anp God called his angels and 
arch-angels together and said, 

“Let the committees report.” 

And the committees reported. 

And God said, 

“Is there any discussion?” 

And there was, 

There was, 

Until all the archangels and angels 
and neophytes without tenure be- 
came very hungry and realized the 
hour was late and finally agreed 
upon a firm and integrated resolu- 
tion: 

“That the question of building a uni- 
verse be reopened (sometime) by 
the heavenly host acting as a celes- 
tial Committee of the Whole.” 

And the Assembly of Angels ad- 
journed, and ate. 

And Chaos was saved yet again. 
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Books: 


If We Are to Evangelize 


During the last decade the student 
Christian movements have subjected the 
university to a rigorous criticism. It is now 
generally accepted that the mission of 
the student movement is not an isolated 
stream running through the place called 
the campus but must be the water of life 
to the whole university situation. 

But as members of the movement have 
become aware of the problems and the 
need for Christian criticism, they have 
often felt stymied at the point of just how 
to witness. They have tried to witness 
through their studies, to witness in activi- 
ties, to witness as members of the uni- 
versity community who are also members 
of the Body of Christ. We are quite 
aware, however, that we need to know 
more profoundly the very nature of wit- 
ness that we might find it working in our 
life on the campus. 

This is certainly true of the Methodist 
Student Movement, at least. During the 
next year members of the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement will find themselves in- 
creasingly involved in study of witness 
on the campus. In preparation for that 
it may be well to pay attention to three 
volumes of recent publication: 

Julian N. Hartt, Toward a Theology 
of Evangelism (Abingdon Press, $2). 

P. A. Kantonen, Theology of Evan- 
gelism (Muhlenberg. Press, $1.25). 

Théo Preiss, Life in Christ (Alex R. 
Allenson, Inc., $1.25, number thirteen, 
“Studies in Biblical Theology”). 

It seems to me that the study of univer- 
sity evangelism must be profoundly theo- 
logical. The long discredited emotional 
blitzkrieg cannot be resurrected nor is the 
adaptation of the businessman’s culture 
of brisk man-to-man interview and solemn 
card signing worth much more. New 
tricks of any kind are not worth bother- 
ing with. 

The meeting point of university and 
gospel should be obvious—commitment 
to truth. I should say that it only seems 
to be obvious. The culture of the twen- 
tieth-century university does not consider 
truth in the self-validating terms of the 
gospel. Nevertheless, the university and 
the church exist for the dissemination of 
the truth. This is the starting point for 
evangelistic work. 

The first essay in the collection of es- 
says by the late Théo Preiss has one of 
the most illuminating studies of the 
meaning of Christ’s witness as found in 
the Johannine writings. True and false 
witness in the juridical sense, that of 
cross-examination in the witness chair, is 
combined with the role of judge. Also 
noted is the witness as ambassador, as 
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the condemned, and the postresurrection 
witness of the spirit. 

The scriptural meaning of Jesus’ wit- 
ness is one with other biblical demands 
to evangelize. Kantonen’s lucid analysis 
of the difference between the truth one 
discovers and then sits in a corner and 
meditates upon and Christian truth which 
must be disseminated shows how much 
more attractive to Methodists is the Lu- 
theran tradition than we, in our igno- 
rance, have often assumed in the past. 
He has some provocative things to say, 
for instance, about the implications of 
God as creator and the central doctrine 
of the incarnation which are quite at 
variance with the extreme “reformed” 
doctrines which have so offended many in 
the tradition of John Wesley. 

Kantonen, of course, has an apprecia- 
tive concern for the central role of the 
Church. I have been even more impressed 
with the perspective which Hartt brings 
to bear upon the meaning of the Christian 
fellowship for evangelistic activity. He 
does a wonderful job of sniping at the 
sniper approach: “The sniper is detailed 
to pick off the enemy one by one... . 
But of course major elements of a cam- 
paign or of a battle are not committed 
to snipers. They have nuisance value, but 
the strategic plan is far more comprehen- 
sive than anything conceivably open to 
successful actualization by sniper activity 
alone. .. . The Protestant Church in the 
modern world apparently does not know 
this limitation inherent in sniper action, 
for here the rule seems to be: pick them 
off one by one, and if you can pile up a 
very heavy score, you can change the 
world! . . . Local action of this sort some- 
times creates the passing impression of 
being a major engagement, but at best 
it is a diversionary or screening action. 
The decisive engagement is occuring else- 
where.” 

As one notes from these quotations, 
Hartt’s concern with the role of the 
Church is anything but uncritical. He is 
quite aware of the dangers of the culture- 
conscious church. Nevertheless, the im- 
plication, to me at least, is that if Chris- 
tians ever make any impact upon life in 
any community in this world, it will be 
as those who hold and give the treasures 
committed to the Church. 

As we try to find our role as witnesses 
to the truth of the gospel in the campus 
scene, let us not be looking for some 
tricks to “put it over.” Let us start by 
rediscovering what the gospel means by 
witness. We will soon enough attempt to 
organize it. 


Three Fine Historicals 


I have been asked, over the years, who 
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my favorite historical novelist might be. 
With little hesitance, I have answered, 
Robert Graves. His Claudius stories are 
great, but in my opinion, Hercules, My 
Shipmate is one of the best pieces of 
novel writing ever done. 

In Homer's Daughter (Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., $3.95) there is not 
quite the memorable touch, but the novel 
is so far above the usual run of historical 
fiction as hardly to bear comparison. 

Once again, Graves has taken a story 
from Greek legend and made it lively, 
exciting and provocative. It is this last 
item in the work of Robert Graves that 
always interests me. Many other writers 
can evoke exciting situations from the 
past and give color and verve to the ad- 
ventures, nevertheless that is all they 
are—adventures that pass away. Others 
try to write into their stories the implica- 
tions the Greek myth should have, but 
what should be implications are so ob- 
vious that the stories become leaden. 
Robert Graves has the most skillful ability 
to tell a rousing story and to set you 
thinking of anyone I know. His is novel 
writing of very high level. 

Aubrey Menen has a somewhat similar 
skill, as shown in his retelling of The 
Ramayana (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$3.50). His irony is more obvious and his 
humor less subtle, but both the story and 
the thought come through. 

The Ramayana as told by this mid- 
twentieth-century Anatole France 
(whose semiautobiographical Dead Man 
in the Silver Market has told us how this 
man, born of an Indian mother and an 
Irish father, got that way) is probably 
more immediately contemporary in the 
implications of his story. He seldom, how- 
ever, lets you see the implications as 
such. They hit you right between the 
eyes, and the situation is obvious. 

The story of Rama and his attempts 
to answer the basic questions that he has 
raised is fine medicine for our time when 
we have ceased even to raise questions. 
We have wanted answers and Rama 
shows us that the questions are more im- 
portant. That is something we need to 
learn. There is in Menen the additional 
aspect of the exotic. His story dips into 
the lore of India. 

The biblical sources of our culture 
have been, are being, and probably shall 
continue to be vigorously mined by the 
novelists. Most of them suffer from either 
a too pious disposition or an obvious at- 
tempt at debunking. Or, if they escape 
these two, they are allies of the current 
vogue of Hollywood pictures, namely, a 
mixture of sentimental piety and sensa- 
tional sex. 

Maria Ley-Piscator has attempted a 
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more serious task in her novel Lot’s Wife 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company,  Inc., 
$3.95). A longer novel than either of 
the others, I think it would have gained 
had it been more carefully excised in 
editing. The author has done an excel- 
lent job of interpreting the struggle be- 
tween the heritage’ and the way of life 
of the Sidonian princess who becomes 
Lot’s Wife and the roving patriarch, 
Abraham, and his children. 

Sodom, always a word full of forebod- 
ing and an especially evil kind of mis- 
chief, after reading this s*ory has a new 
dimension in this direction. 

While these relationships in the dra- 
matic and tragic story of Lot and _ his 
wife are intricate and subtle and woven 
in tragic circumstances, nevertheless, I 
do not believe the telling needs to be 
quite so elaborate. In any case, Mrs. 
Piscator, a Viennese, now director of the 
Dramatic Workshop in New York, has 
done a serious job with her first novel 
in English—one which merits attention 
and should be widely read. 


Shakespeare 

I suspect somebody has measured the 
Shakespeare shelves by now. They surely 
must fill a sizable, if not tidy, little 
library. 

Discussions of Shakespeare range from 
tight and obscure linguistic studies which 
are the delight of certain scholars to 
broad generalizations based upon often 
predisposed interpretations of what 
Shakespeare intended to say. 

Of the latter genre is Ernest Marshall 
House’s Spiritual Values in Shakespeare 
(Abingdon Press, $2.50). 

This is an aspect of Shakespeare you 
would expect a preacher to write on— 
and one which he should. Some scholars 
have made a certain contribution with 
their linguistic studies, but Shakespeare 
lives, not because of the language dif- 
ficulty that scholars entail in his study, 
but because he does speak to eternity. 

This does not mean that Shakespeare 
was a moralist—he was first of all, a 
dramatist. He sought to entertain, not 
necessarily to point a moral. The great- 
ness of Shakespeare has lain in the fact 
that in the complex, the cloudy, and 
even in the midst of the entertaining, 
we see the human soul. Sometimes it is 
on the battleground of heaven and hell. 
It stimulates our sympathies for hu- 
manity. Shakespeare saw men as they 
were, in terms of their responsibilities 
and the order in which they lived. He 
was not an evangelist, but what he saw, 
evangelists should know. 


Evanston Is Still With Us 


With the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches several 
months behind us now, we are finding 
the immediate and the superficial mem- 
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ories more difficult to recall and the pro- 
found and significant meanings repeated- 
ly brought to our attention. 

Harold Bosley, pastor of First Meth- 
odist Church in Evanston (and, because 
so many of the sessions and devotionals 
were held there, a kind of “host-pastor”), 
himself a delegate to the World Council 
meetings, with his usual clarity has cut 
through the technical language of the 
documents coming from Evanston and 
discussed their meaning for the Christian 
layman. What Did the World Council 
Say to You? (Abingdon Press, $2.) 

Dr. Bosley particularly addresses this 
interpretation of the World Council to 
Methodists. It is in terms which are un- 
derstandable to Methodist America. He 
does a minimum of quotation, a maxi- 
mum of interpretation, but it seems to me, 
his interpretation has stuck quite close 
to the intent and the purpose of the origi- 
nal documents. At many points where I 
am certain Dr. Bosley is himself in dis- 
agreement with what is said, he has not 
only interpreted what the Council said, 
but done it vigorously. There are occa- 
sions when he gets enthusiastic and, 
those, I presume, are when he found him- 
self most sympathetic and deeply in- 
volved in the witness which the World 
Council is making to the world. 

The second volume in David Wesley 
Soper’s “Major Voices in American The- 
ology,” Men Who Shape Belief (The 
Westminster Press, $3.50), has now been 
published. While the first volume treated 
six men in an analysis of their life and 
core of their thought, the present work 
undertakes to present eleven who, in the 
opinion of seminary and churchmen about 
the country, are each representative of a 
living school of thought in the present 
theological tapestry. Necessarily, the 
study of the eleven scholars in Men Who 
Shape Belief is much more brief. 

Actually, the book is just what its au- 
thor says, only an introduction to the life 
of and an attempt to think with, quite 
briefly, a group of these leaders in con- 
temporary American theological thought. 
The main thing is to start conversations 
between the reader and the teacher. The 
currents of thought which these men have 
stimulated are often in conflict, seldom 
parallel. You couldn’t expect the biblical 
literalism of a Louis Berkhof to align it- 
self with the rational discussions of Har- 
ris Franklin Rall, and you can travel from 
Quaker, Douglas Steere, to Anglican 
Norman Pittenger. 

If this book and others attempting a 
similar task are taken as a substitute for 
reading the originals, then a pox on them, 
and I hope they never sell; but if it does 
what it should do, namely, to stimulate 
such an interest in exploring the work of 
many of these different theological lead- 
ers, then it is a fine thing to have. 





Study Materials for Next Fall 


In preparation for Ecumenical 
Student Conference (SVM) you 
will want to read, discuss informal- 
ly, and study the quadrennial con- 
ference study materials: 

Shock and Renewal—The Chris- 
tian Mission Enters a New Era— 
compiled by Keith R. Bridston. 
This booklet brings together the 
best thinking of six recent books 
which examine the meaning and 
method of the church’s mission and 
provides, in compact form, stimu- 
lating source materials for campus, 
conference, or church groups. Pro- 
vocative questions at the end of 
each chapter add to its usefulness. 
(64 pages, paper, 60 cents) 
Revolution and Redemption. By 
M. M. Thomas and Paul E. Con- 
verse. 

The authors of this booklet—one 
from India, one from the United 
States—interpret the creative and 
destructive possibilities of contem- 
porary revolutionary forces. They 
analyze the nature of today’s revo- 
lution and show how the gospel of 
Christ speaks to and transforms per- 
sons and society. Three major sec- 
tions provide material for use in 
study groups or informal discus- 
sions on campuses or in confer- 
ences. (64 pages, paper, 60 cents) 
Encounter with Revolution. By M. 
Richard Shaull. 

This Haddam House book will help 
students understand the social up- 
heaval in which they, with the rest 
of the world, are involved and the 
positive response demanded of the 
Christian Church—and particularly 
of Christians in the United States— 
as the church carries out its mission 
in the world of nations. (The paper 
edition, distributed by the Student 
Volunteer Movement, is available 
only to students and student groups 
at $1.25. Cloth, $2.50) 

Order from STUDENT VOLUN- 
TEER MOVEMENT, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 














Hang on to the Fifth Amendment 


The antidemocratic forces in our coun- 
try, those who do not believe in freedom, 
have produced a stereotype in our think- 
ing which tends to equate the Fifth 
Amendment with subversion. Somehow 
or other, this emotion considers it as an 
ill-considered piece of folly to have been 
written into our Civil Rights guarantees 
and now it has become a plague. Behind 
it hide the communists. 

It is refreshing and encouraging to have 
the distinguished dean of the law faculty 
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at Harvard University, Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, come so unequivocally to the de- 
fense of this basic guarantee of man’s 
rights as he does in The 5th Amend- 
ment Today (Harvard University Press, 
cloth bound, $2; paper, 50 cents). 

If there is any condemnation of the 
procedures which many of the investigat- 
ing committees have followed, it lies in 
the fact that they have subverted the 
Fifth Amendment. It is a bastion of man’s 
right for proper procedure in the gather- 
ing of evidence, of guilt or innocence. 
Without the Fifth Amendment, we would 
be a police state. They simply bring the 
medieval tortures to date, and if there’s 
any one function which democracy feels 
that the government has, it is to protect 
the citizen against government. And for 
this, the Fifth Amendment is crucial. 

This brief little volume of addresses 
should be the basis of a great many dis- 
cussions. 


The African World 


We are embroiled in the revolution in 
Asia. It has hardly come to the conscious- 
ness of many of us, however, that the 
generation ahead may be pitched even 
more deeply into the boiling world of 
Africa. Africa is just about a generation 
behind Asia, but revolution is stirring 
there, and it may erupt violently all over 
the continent as it has already in the 
Mau Mau terrorism. 

The best book I have ever read on what 
is happening in Africa today is Reginald 
Reynolds’ Cairo to Cape Town (Double- 
day & Company, Inc., $5). Reynolds is a 
Quaker. He is a man who doesn’t believe 
in traveling first class if a third-class com- 
partment is available. He doesn’t want to 
live in a hotel if he can find a hut. He 
doesn’t believe in official pronouncements 
as the way of finding facts, but in talking 
to people, living with them, writing with 
them, discussing with them. 

He has subtitled his volume, “A Pil- 
grimage in Search of Hope.” He’s a sturdy 
and a sensitive pilgrim. 

I think what impresses me most is that 
this pilgrim has kept his hopes, has main- 
tained his balance without being coldly 
objective. He is not just full of pity for 
those nearly without hope, he is also 
warm in his sharing of their dreams. He 
has taken subjective experience and made 
a really profound analysis of a world 
which is bound to upset the West, even 
more than has the East. 


Tillich’s Latest 


I am interested when I get into con- 
versations with the bright young men in 
theology, that is, those who have rather 
recently come from the seminaries in the 
graduate schools and are beginning their 
careers in the ministry or college and 
university teaching. My interest is stimu- 
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lated by the “authorities” that are quoted 
as contrasted with the years just before 
and during the war when I was in semi- 
nary and also loaded with opinions, if not 
answers. 

In those days, it was Kierkegaard or 
Niebuhr, depending on whether you were 
a poet or logician. Never being able to 
discipline myself to logic, I loved Kierke- 
gaard, but read Niebuhr, but sic transit 
gloria mundi. . . . While Kierkegaard and 
Niebuhr are not passé, they seem to have 
been nudged aside. Now if you chat 
theologically, you can be sure that within 
the first fifteen minutes of the conver- 
sation, Paul Tillich will be quoted. We 
knew about and read Tillich fifteen years 
ago, but he had not quite become “the 
master” in American theology that he is 
today. I have neither the time nor the 
capacity to speculate why the tremendous 
influence of Tillich today. I suspect one 
basic reason is that he is a profound theo- 
logian of culture. At least, this is why I 
am so attracted to his writing. The mean- 
ing of the arts and the meaning of life 
are illuminated in a way that has always 
been so thrilling with Kierkegaard, but in 
terms of the twentieth century. 

The New Being (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $2.75) is a series of short addresses 
and sermons. Ordinarily I am allergic to 
such. From Tillich I find much in this 
book which is a close companion to the 
Shaking of the Foundations. In connec- 
tion with the basic theme of this issue of 
motive, “What Is Truth?” chapter eight 
of The New Being should have been re- 
printed—I just hope that you'll get hold 
of the book and read it anyway! 


Doing the Truth 


Using the Johannine exertion in a spirit 
that Mr. Hobbs has used in our lead 
article in this issue, James A. Pike has 
produced in the “Christian Faith Series” 
a summary of Christian ethics, Doing the 
Truth (Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
$2.95). 

The key word in Christian ethics, in- 
sists Dr. Pike, is vocation. It is in his use 
of the meaning of Christian vocation that 
I think a fine contribution is made to the 
study of ethics. Vocation is not a legalism 
or a set of traffic regulations. Vocation is 
a partnership with God, albeit, a junior 
partner. Every decision that we make is 
one made in that role, and it is one for 
or against God. This is not a world of the 
sacred or the secular, a world in which 
God is lord of only one aspect of life, 
but a place for our actions where God 
is Lord of All, not just the “spiritual.” 

There are, therefore, no moral neutrali- 
ties. There are no areas free from God’s 
judgment. We are free to do his will, but 
we are never free from the problems of 
doing his will. 

This is a rigorous approach to ethics, 











Reviewed by Roger Ortmayer 


Trends and Frontiers in Religious 
Thought by L. Harold DeWolf. 
The Methodist Student Movement, 
1955, 139 pages; $1.50. 

The currents sweeping theologi- 
cal thought today are of such vigor 
that protagonists tend to be in- 
temperate and disparage any dis- 
cussion with a point of view at 
variance with their own. 

It is refreshing to have a liberal 
such as Boston University’s Harold 
DeWolf discuss some of the major 
affirmations of the different Chris- 
tian theologies without feeling it 
necessary to disparage their sig- 
nificant contributions. 

The frontiers where are met the 
many varied and sometimes subtle 
forms of paganism so strong in 
American life, especially on the 
college and university campuses, 
are of such moment that the Chris- 
tian witness needs to bring to bear 
every resource rather than debili- 
tate itself with civil wars. This 
little volume should meet the pur- 
pose that DeWolf sets forth; name- 
ly, of assisting “in cultivating a 
more intelligent discussion and re- 
sultant understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith among the Christian 
students and their leaders who man 
this frontier.” 

This valuable book has resulted 
from a series of lectures given in 
the late fall of 1954 to the seminar 
of Methodist student workers. 

From an examination of our 
present cultural situation, Dr. De- 
Wolf has analyzed the liberal and 
naturalistic accommodations, the 
fundamentalist reaction, the neo- 
orthodox reaction, old and new 
agreements, and the road ahead. 
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but it seems to me it is the basic Chris- 
tian road. It is required of the people who 
profess Christ is Lord to do the truth— 
which means doing it in love. 


Basic Christian Doctrine 


A fine list of books has been produced 
in recent years that helps to guide laymen 
through the patterns of contemporary 
thinking about God. Man’s Knowledge 
of God by William J]. Wolf (Doubleday 
¢> Company, Inc., $2.95) is an excellent 
addition to this list. 

The central core of this book is an 
analysis of the biblical understanding of 
revelation. It proceeds pretty much on a 
unitary basis. As in the mood of biblical 
theology today, the meaning of revelation 
is in the incarnation. This is an altogether 
healthy emphasis, for it takes belief in 
Jesus away from the abstract and puts it 
in a meaningful way among the events of 
life. With the emphasis upon Jesus and 
the events of his life, his teachings are 
saved from the socratic role of nontem- 
poral truths. The truth of Jesus is the 
truth of life. 

Mr. Wolf does not fall into the trap of 
some of the more extreme biblical theo- 
logians of renouncing reason when it 
comes to knowledge of God. He explicitly 
rejects the scholastic tradition of reason 
to prove the existence of God and reve- 
lation to supply the content. Reason he 
sees not as the tool for the discovery of 
God, but as the human mind perceptive 
to experience and sorting it into mean- 
ingful patterns. The function of reason is 
to receive God’s self-giving truth. It 
doesn’t verify truth, but it brings revela- 
tion and reason together. 


Biblical and/or Ecumenical Theology 


The most significant aspect of the turn 
in theology in the last generation, away 
from the former idealistic thinking, has 
been its reorientation toward the Bible. 
This process goes on. The slogan “biblical 
theology” seems to have won the day. 

But while most biblical theologians pro- 
fess a unitary view of the Bible, they do 
not agree among themselves. So, while 
biblical theology is the popular mode, we 
are still left with biblical theologies to 
contend with. 

We are fortunate in now having avail- 
able in English the series of works in 
biblical exegesis directed by Professor 
Anton Fridrichsen and members of his 
staff of the theology faculty at Uppsala, 
Sweden. Most of these works fit within 
the eschatological view of the scriptures 
which sees the unity of the Bible in terms 
of the continuous tradition of the people 
of Israel looking forward to the con- 
summation of God’s purpose: the New 
Testament, as the work of Jesus, in the 
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consummation of God’s purpose in his- 
tory, but looking forward to his final con- 
summation in his second coming. 

It is good that the works of this influ- 
ential group of scholars at Uppsala are 
made more widely available, and they 
should be studied by all those who want 
to know, not only what is happening in 
the field of biblical theology, but are con- 
cerned to find what the Bible has to say 
about God and his purpose: The Root 
and the Vine: Essays in Biblical The- 
ology by Anton Fridrichsen, et. al., (Phil- 
osophical Library, $4.75). 

—Rocer ORTMAYER 


New SCM Book Club Selections 


We repeat, where is there a_ better 
book bargain than the S.C.M. Book 
Club?—$4 per year (six selections, 81 
W. Van Burean St., Chicago 5, Illinois). 

Some notes on the last four releases: 


The Face of My Parish by Tom Allan 


Tom Allan is a Church of Scotland 
minister, and this little book is the story 
of how his parish “came alive” in a pre- 
dominantly working class section of a 
Glasgow suburb. Actually, this is the 
story of evangelism in the local church. 
If I were a pastor of a local congregation 
I would definitely want to sit down and 
read every word of this little book. A lot 
of the material in it is old and many of 
the things that he describes have taken 
place in the United States. Nevertheless, 
there is something tremendously helpful 
here in helping the people of a given 
community or parish to see the signifi- 
cance and the relevance of the church for 
our time. This little book has an appendix 
of four pages of very suggestive books 
that are helpful to the pastor in his work 
among his people. 


The Saving Name by Hedley Hodkin 


The Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
Sheffield, England, edited a monthly 
parish paper titled “Friends.” It is the 
habi* of the editor to put in each monthly 
issue an essay that has in it some distinc- 
tiveness in interpreting the Christian 
faith. This little book is a collection of 
24 of those essays and each is a little gem 
in itself. 

The first one, “Believing on the Name,” 
has an interpretation of the name of Je- 
sus Christ that should be known by every 
Christian. One would like to comment 
upon all 24 of the essays but that is im- 
possible. Each of them deals with familiar 
themes and perhaps “The Resurrection,” 
“The New Dogma of the Bodily Assump- 


tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary” (an ex- 
cellent Protestant Interpretation), “Bour- 
georis Scribble or Workman of Nazareth?” 
(an essay on Karl Marx), “Divine Heal- 
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ing,” “Be Not Anxious,” and “When the 
Mind Wanders” are the best. 


“Portraits of Calvin,” by T. H. L. Parker 


This little book is a portrait; it is not a 
biography but it certainly is an excellent 
biographical portrait. The writer calls our 
attention to the fact that the essential 
unity of the life of John Calvin, the re- 
former, is astounding and he makes this 
clear to us throughout the pages of the 
book. For those who want to know some- 
thing of Calvin in his historical area, his 
work as a man of letters, theologian, and 
reformer, this book is a must. We cannot 
recommend it too strongly if a person 
would want a biographical portrait of 
Calvin in his library. In it, one will find 
an excellent record of the events of Cal- 
vin’s life given from both a sympathetic 
and an objective standpoint; an excellent 
outline of the theology of Calvin (see 
pages 59-61); a brief sketch of the real 
contribution that Calvin and others like 
him made to the Protestant Reformation. 


The Daily Life of the Christian, by 
John Murray 


The author writes in the introduction 
of this little book, “We shall consider 
some of the activities and duties that enter 
into an ordinary life, and we shall try to 
show how, in these areas, the mind and 
the spirit of Christ that dwell in us radi- 
cally change basic conceptions, give new 
dignity, and call for a more awakened 
sense of responsibility.” 

The book deals in a practical way with 
what we do when we work, when we are 
at home, when we are at leisure, when we 
are at the movies, on Sunday, and what 
we do on Monday morning. In other 
words, the first section of the book is “On 
and Off Duty.” The second section is on 
“The Great Adventure” in which the au- 
thor gives some very practical suggestions 
on “falling in love,” “getting married,” and 
“parenthood.” The third section is on so- 
cial responsibilities concerning money, 
the local community, the Christian in the 
state, and patriotism. The book closes 
with an epilogue on “The Personal Re- 
lationship Behind It All” in these words, 
“It is in this personal relationship of love 
between God and the believer, kept fra- 
grant and renewed in worship and in the 
sacraments, in the goodly fellowship of 
the Church and in private devotions, that 
so profoundly affects and enriches every 
aspect of a man’s being.” 

—H. D. Bo.iincer 
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John Wesley ....... Dec., 
Alcohol: 
College Drinking, A Problem in Ethics, 
by Richard N. Bender ..... . Oct., 
Allen, Devere 
Our New “Secretary of Peace” May, 


American Friends Service Committee 
How to Avoid Decision ... ec., 
American Painting, 1954, notes by Del 
Leaming me Apr., 
Ames, Mary u 
See: Reply to Open Letter From_the 


“Y's” of Japan ... Dec., 
Anthology: 
Of Christmas Dec., 
Aphorisms, by Russ Miller Dec., 


Armament: 
The Road Ahead, | O. Frederick 
Nolde ov., 
Army: 
Average G. I., The, by Al Wight, Apr., 
See Here, Private St. John, by David 
Langworthy . 5 as ey 
Art articles: 
American Painting, 1954, notes by Del 
Leaming Apr., 
Authentic Religious ‘Art, ~ by Paul 
Tillich and Theodore M. Green. Nov., 
City: as the artist sees it, The, by 
Margaret Rigg ...Jan., 
Claude Clark, by Alice Lockhart. Mar., 
Humor in Modern Art, by Eric Johan- 
ILI LN NP NR Oct., 
motive Art, by Roger Ortmayer. Feb., 
Truth: as the artist sees it, by Margaret 


__ | Ape eiaie pe nee aes ...May, 
Artiste ~~ their works: 
Br ancusi, Constantine 
“The Kiss” a Oct., 
Calder, Alexander 
“Sow” si .. Oat, 


Car paccio,  Vittore 


“Meditation on the Passion”... Nov., 
Clarke, Claude 
“Boats” i Mar., 
“Gladiolus” Mar., 
“Growing Flowers” Mar 
“My Church” Mar., 
“Old Swayne” . Mar., 
“Rain in the Tropics” Mar., 
“Shrimp Boats” Mar 


Clayton, Creason (February cover) 
Crane, Jim (October cover) (May 
cover) 
de Chirico, Giorgio 
“Conversation Among the Ruins,” 
1927 : ; May, 
Derain, Andre 


“The Last Supper” Nov., 
Dodd, Lamar 

“Holiday” eee 
Duchamp, Marcel 

“Nude Descending a weivens," Num- 

ber 2 ; May, 

“The Bride” May, 
Eames, Charles and Ray 

“Magazine Layout” Oct., 


El Greco 
“Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane” 


Nov., 
Evergood, Phillip 
“Don’t Cry, Mother” Feb., 
Feinenger, Lyonel 
“Gay Passage” Apr., 


Gerard, David 


“Lamentation at the Foot of the 
Cross” . Nov., 
Giacometti, Alberto 
“Chariot,” 1950 May, 
“Palace at 4 a.m.” Oct., 
Gregor (Thompson Goethals) (March 


cover) 

Replica of February, 1951, cover, Feb., 
Hewes, Madeline 

“Autumn” Apr., 
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Average G.I., The, by Al Wight 


Hodgell, Robert 


“Head of Christ” Feb., 

“The Supper” Feb., 
Janicki, Hazel 

“The Spectators, 1950” Dec., 
Klee, Paul 

“Mask of Fear,” 1932 May, 

“The Twittering Machine,” 1922, May, 
Kuniyoshi, Yasuo 

“Amazing Juggler” Apr., 
Lasker, Joe 

“Wallscape” Apr., 
Lechay, James 

“Chinatown, Maw Wah” Apr., 
Leonid 

“Narragansett Bay” Apr., 
Lewis, Norman 

“Sinister Doings by Gaslight”. .Apr., 


Marin, John 
“Lower Manhattan from the River” 
Jan., 
“Ship, Sea, and Sky Forms” May, 
“Woolworth Building” ; Jan., 
Mattern, Karl 


“Winter Shapes” Apr., 
Maurin, Hughes 

“Polychromed Wood” Dec., 
McLean, Jim 

“The Prophet” Apr., 


Miro, Joan 
Mural—Terrace Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio Oct., 

Moore, Henry 

“Reclining Figure,” 1940 .... May, 
Nagler, Fred 

“Descent from the Cross” Feb. 

“The Entombment” Feb., 
O’Keeffe, Georgia 

“In the Patio V” Apr., 
O’Neill, Daniel 

“Adoration of the Magi” Dec., 
Picasso, Pablo 

“Female Nude” May, 

“Guernica” May, 
Rain, Charles 

“Summer’s End” Apr., 


Rembrandt, Harmensz Van Rijn 
“St. James” Nov 
Rigg, Margaret (November cover) 
Illustrations: Oct., 50; Nov., 50; Dec., 
50; Jan., 34; Feb. 50; Mar., 34; Apr., 


” 


, 20, 44, 50; May 

Rox. Henry 

“Mother and Child” Dec., 
Ruhtenberg, Cornelius 

“Staircase No. 1” Apr., 
Shahn, Ben 

“Cyberenetics” Apr., 

“Handball 1939” Jan., 

“The Red Stairway” Jan., 
Siqueiros, David 

“The Sob” Apr., 
Steinberg, Saul 

Drawing Oct., 

Drawing on Graph Paper Jan., 

“Slums” Jan., 
Stuempfig, Walter 

“Via Partenope” Apr., 
Thecla, Julia 

“Confusion of Christmas” Dec., 
Toulouse-Lautrec 

“Yvette Guilbert” Oct., 
Wirth, Robert (December cover) 
Zanetti, Jose Vela (April cover) 

Miscellaneous art: 

Alcoa Building (Pittsburgh) Jan., 


Exchange Place (New York City) Jan., 
Midtown Manhattan 1948 Jan., 
New York Aerial View Jan., 
Painting in Holman Institute, Agra, In- 


dia Dec., 
“Prophet Jeremiah, The,” mosaic from 
Byzantine Era ct., 
Schweitzer, Albert (photographs a 
ar , 
The United i, photo by Henry 
Koestline Apr., 
Athletics: 
Ivy League and Football, The, by Alli- 
son Danzig ........ Oct., 
Australia: 


Australian Chalet, by Jameson Jones 
ar., 


Australian Chalet, by Jameson Jones 


Mar., 
Authentic Religious Art, by Paul — 


and Theodore M. Greene Ov., 
Apr., 
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Baker, Richard T. 

Mark of motive Feb., 5 
Mr. Disney, Meet Mr. Beethoven (ex- 
tracts from a review of “Fantasia,” 

February, 1941) ...... Feb., 1l 
Bangham, Mary Dickerson 
This Christmas Dec., 36 
See also: Who’s Who in All EA 
Behold: A Woman hana wane, by 
Sara Raymond .... Se 
Benchley, Robert 


What College Did to Me Oct., 38 
Bender, Richard N. 
College Drinking—A Problem in “—— 
ct, 6 


Bethune-Cookman College: 
See: Year of prema by Woodrow A. 
PC oe) Feb., 22 


Bible Speaks About Christian Commit- 


ment, The, by Robert Montgomery 
Mar., 11 
Bible Speaks About Man’s Situation, 
The, by Robert Montgomery Dec., 19 
Bible Speaks on How Man Is Delivered 
From His Predicament, The, by Rob- 
ert Montgomery Feb., 17 
What the Bible Teaches About Work, 
y Alan Richardson Nov., 28 
Bible Speaks About Christian Commit- 
ment, The, by Robert Montgomery 
Mar., 11 
Bible Speaks About Man’s Situation, The, 
by Robert Montgomery Dec., 19 
Bible Speaks On How Man Is Pe ne 
From His Predicament, The, by Robert 
Montgomery . Feb., 17 
Biblical Doctrine of the Incarnation, The, 
by David G. Bradley . Dec., 21 
Biography: 
A Trumpet of God, oll Frederick A. 
Norwood ... de, 
Bock, Paul 
Turning Defeat Into Victory Apr., 10 
Bolivia: 
The University eed in Bolivia, 
by LeGrand Smith ; ... Oct., 40 


Books reviewed: 
Abinger Harvest, by E. M. Forster, Apr., 48 
American College Chaplaincy, The, by 
Seymour A. Smith Feb., 48 
Architecture of Humanism: A ‘Study in 


the History of Taste, by Geoffrey 
Scott Oct., 46 
Autobiography of a Catholic Anarchist, 
The, by Ammon Hennacy Oct. 47 
Baptism in the New Testament, by Os- 
car Cullmann Nov., 48 


Biblical Doctrine of “Man in ‘Society, 
The, by G. Ernest Wright Nov., 48 
Biblical Doctrine of Work, The, by Alan 
Richardson Nov., 48 
Birth of Christianity, The, ‘by Maurice 
Goguel Dec., 46 
Body—A Study P. Pauline Vicaieae 
The, by John A. T. Robinson Nov., 48 
Book of the Poor in "Spirit, The, » 4 “1 


. Kelley 46 
Cairo to Cape Town, by Reginald a 
nolds May, 41 


Careers in Religious Journalism, by 
Roland Wolseley Apr ‘5 ae 

Catholicity of Protestantism, edited by 

Newton Flew and mens E. 


Davies Dec., 46 
Change of Heart, by Harold Ehren- 
sperger Oct., 45 
Channels of Spiritual Power, by eee 
Laubach Mar., 32 
Christian Faith and Higher Education, 
by Nels F. S. Ferré Apr., 48 
Christian Hope, The, by T. A. Kantonen 
Nov., 47 
Christian Hope and the Second Coming, 
by Paul S. Minear Nov., 47 


Christian Hope and the Task of the 
Church (report and surveys—World 
Council of Churches) Nov., 47 

City, The, by Julius Horwitz Feb., 47 

Cradle of Our Faith, by John C. Trever 

Dec., 47 

Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, 
by Jaques Maritain Apr., 48 

Daily Life of the Christian, The, by 
John Murray May, 42 

Dark Is Light isin The, by Christo- 


43 





pher Fry Dec., 
Democratic Manifesto, A, by Samuel 
Stumpf Feb., 
Diary of a Self-Made Convict, by Al- 
fred Hassler Oct., 

Doing the Truth, by James A. Pike 
May, 


Drama of Albert Einstein, The, by An- 


tonia Vallentin Apr., 
Early Christian Worship, by Oscar 

Cullmann Nov., 
Eighty Adventurous Years, the Auto- 

biography of Sherwood Eddy . Apr., 
Encounter with Revolution, by 

M. Richard Shaull May, 


Encyclopedia of Modern American Hu- 
mor, An, by Bennett Cerf pi 
Explorers of ‘North America, 1492- 1806, 


The, by John B. Brebner Ap 
Face to Face with India, by Roland 
Wolseley Oct 
Face of My Parish, The, by Tom Allan 

ay, 
Fear and Trembling, by Soren Kierke- 
gaard Oct., 


Fifth Amendment Today, The, by 
Erwin N. Griswold 
Folk Party Fun, by 


ay, 
Dorothy Gladys 


Spicer Apr., 
Force and Freedom, by Jacob Burck- 
hardt Apr., 


Four Stages of Renaissance Style, by 
Wylie Sypher Apr., 
Fun and Festival from India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, by Irene Wells and Jean 
Bothwell Oct., 
God Who Acts—Biblical Theology as 
Recital, by G. Ernest Wright _ Nov., 
Growth and Structure of the English 
Language, by Otto Jespersen Apr., 
Hamlet and Oedipus, by Earnest Jones 


Oct., 
Historical Approach to Evangelical 
Worship, A, by Ilion T. Jones _ Dec., 


History of the Ecumenical Movement, 
1517-1948, A, edited by Ruth Rouse 
and Charles Neill 


Homer’s Daughter, 


ct., 
by Robert Graves 


May, 

House by the Medlar Tree, The. by 
Giovanni Verga Apr., 
How Our Bible Came to Us, by H. G. 
G. Herklots Nov., 
How to Attend a Conference, by Doro- 
thea Sullivan Apr., 
How to Help Folks Have Fun, by Helen 
and Larry Eisenberg Apr., 


How to Keep Romance in Your Mar- 
riage, by W. Clark Ellzey Nov., 

Human Use of Human Beings, The, - 
Norbert Wiener 

If You Marry Outside Your Faith, o 
James A. Pike Nov., 

Imperialism and Social Classes, by 
Joseph Schumpeter pr., 

Jeremiah, Elmer A. Leslie Feb., 

Job and His Friends, by Theodore H. 
Robinson Oct., 


Life and Ministry of Jesus, The, by 
Vincent Taylor Mar., 
Life and Teachings of Jesus, The, by 


Charles M. Laymon May 
Life in Christ, by Théo Preiss 


Like a Mighty Army, by Halford .s 
Luccock Dec., 
Look at the City, by Janette T. Har- 
rington Feb., 
Lord’s Horseman: John Wesley the 
Man, The, by Umphrey Feb., 
Lord’s Supper in the New Testament, 
The, by A. J. B. Higgins Nov., 
Lot’s Wife, by Maria Ley-Piscator, 


ay, 
Man and God in the City, by Kenneth 
D. Miller Feb., 
Man in the Old Testament, by Walther 
Eichrodt Nov., 
Man’s Knowledge of God, by William 
J. Wolf ay, 
Medieval People, by Eileen Power, Oct., 
Men Who Shape Belief, by David Wes- 
ley Soper ay, 
Middle East: Problem Area in World 
Politics, The, by Halford L. — 


eb., 
Modern Theater, The, by Eric Bentley 
Apr., 
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by Ian 
Henderson Nov., 


Myth in the New Testament, 


Mysticism, by Evelyn Underhill og 
New Approach to Stamp ne a 
by Harrison and Armstrong 
New Being, The, by Paul Tillich ti 
New Testament Against Its Environ- 
ment, The, by Floyd V. Filson. .Nov., 
Nineteen and Fifty-Five World Wide 
Money Converter and Tipping Guide, 
by Richard Joseph Apr., 
Old Testament Against Its Environ- 
ment, The, by G. Ernest Wright, Nov., 
One Hundred Chapel Talks, by A. C. 
Reid Feb., 
Oral Tradition—A Modern Problem in 
Old Testament Introduction, by - 
uard Neilsen 
Philosophy of Modern The, ‘eo 
Herbert Read 
Playwright as Thinker, 
Bentley 


Art, 
The, by 

pr., 
by — 


Apr., 
Eric 


Poltroons and _ Patriots, 

Tucker 

Portraits of Calvin, by T. H. L. Seckes 
May, 


Preaching the Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion, by D. T. Niles Ov., 
Prisoner for God, by Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer Oct., 
Private Diaries of Stendhal, The, edited 
and translated by Robert Sage. .Apr., 
Pure in Heart, The, by W. E. Sangster 
Mar., 
The, by Aubrey 


Ramayana, Menen 


ay, 
Rediscovering Prayer, by John L. Cas- 


teel pr., 
Religion and Freedom of Thought 
(from lectures), by Perry Miller, 


Robert L. Calhoun, Nathan M. os 
Reinhold Niebuhr Oct., 
Religious Symbolism, edited by F. Ern- 
est Johnson 
Renewal of Man, The, by 
Miller 
Revolution and Redemption, by M. M 
Thomas and Paul E. Converse. May, 
Root and the Vine, The, by Anton 


pr., 
Alexander 


Fridrichsen May, 
Rousseau and Romanticism, by Irving 
Babbitt Apr 
Saving Name, The, by Hedley Hodkin 

May, 


Shock and Renewal, by Keith R. 
Bridston 

-~ Unto Death, by Soren Kierke- 
aar 


Oct. 
Siew alks of America, by B. A. Botkin 


Apr 
Signs and Symbols in Christian Art, 1 
George Ferguson Cc. 
Spiritual Values in Shakespeare. by 
Ernest Marshall House ay, 
Studies in Deuteronomy, by Gerhard 
von Rad Nov., 
Study of History, A, Vols. VII-X, by 
Arnold J. Toynbee Jan 
Tale of Two Brothers, A, by Mabel R 
Brailsford Feb., 
Theology of Evangelism, by P. A. Kan- 
tonen ay, 
Toward a Theology of Evangelism, a 
Julian N. Hartt 
Treasury of the Kingdom, A, scanmmmael 
by E. A. Blackburn Nov., 
Trends and Frontiers in Religious 
Thought, by L. Harold DeWolf May, 
Two or Three Together, by Harold W. 
Freer and Francis B. Hall Dec., 
Ultimate Questions, by Nathaniel Mick- 
lem ar., 
Under Three Flags, by Stephen = 
ct., 
Victorian England: Portrait of an Age, 
by G. M. Young Oct., 
Wayward Youth, , = August Aichhorn 
pr., 
What Did the World Council Say to 
You? by Harold Bosley May 
When God Was Man, by J. B. Phillips 


Mar 
Whole Armor of God, The, by Ralph 
W. Sockman ar., 
Work and Vocation, by John Oliver 
Nelson Dec., 
World Wide Travel Regulations Made 
Easy, by Richard Joseph and Muriel 
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NS ee ee Apr., 48 
Bostrom, Robert 
Painless (poem) Mar., 15 
Boxscore on the UN., . prepared by Rob- 
ert H. Reid ‘ : Apr., 21 
Boy-Girl Relations: 
Dating Can Be One of the Fine Arts, 
by James W. Gladden Oct., 32 
Bradley, David G. 
The Biblical Doctrine off the Incarna- 
tion Dec., 21 
Brazil: 
Why Brazil Feb., 40 
British Student Political Apathy, by Her- 
bert Stroup Dec., 6 
Brogan, D. W. 
God and the Juke Box Mar., 14 
Brotherhood: 
See: Race Relations 
Brotherhood, Growth of an American In- 
stitution Feb., 33 
Brown, Kenneth 
~ bias Interested in College Teach- 
SR RISE er ie Jan., 2 
os Ralph J.: 
See: Year of Jubilee ......... Feb., 22 
Burgess, Roger: 
See: Current Scene .............. Nov., 48 
Dec., 48 
Business: 
Business as a Christian Vocation, by 
Kinsey N. Merritt ; ae 
Importance of Graduate Business Edu- 
cation, The, by Carlton A. Pederson 
Mar., 30 
Business as a Christian Vocation, by Kin- 
sey N. Merritt - Get., 2 
Cc 
Calhoun, Robert L. 
Christ—the Hope of the World...Nov., 17 
Can Man Imagine Truth? (poem), by 
David Langworthy ee 
Cantrell, Burton N. 
You Shall Know the Truth May, 17 
Careers in the Church, wel tase M. 
Be re Apr, & 
Cartoons: 
Chan 
Oct., 5, 17; Dec., 35; Feb., 46; Apr., 44 
Court 
Apr., 45; May, 33. 
Crane, Jim 
Oct., 1, 8, 9, 15, 20, 23, 43; Nov., 6, 14, 
al, 31, 41, 46; Dec., 1, 5, 10, 12, 14, 
31, 42; Jan., 7, 12, 13, 29; Feb., 16, 31; 
Mar., 5, 12; Apr., 1, 40; May, 7, 31. 
Harmon, Gedge 
Apr., 43. 
Kuekes, Edward D. 
“Aftermath” Oct., ll 
McLean, Jim 
Feb., 27. 
See also: “The Prophet” . Apr., 22 
Case for Long Engagement, The (ex- 
tracts from — February, 1942), by 
James W. Gladd fate Feb., 2 
Ceremonies for ee RE Eve (poem), 
by Robert Herrick ec., 37 
Charter of the United Nations, Purposes 
and Principles Apr., 18 
Check List for Discussion, by Laurence 
IN hich Gah cs Sere catia Oct., 16 
China: 
The Church Behind the “Bamboo Cur- 
tain,” by Charles C. West Nov., 32 
Christ: 
Christ Jesus, by Mary Dickerson Bang- 
ham RO CP OS .. Oct., i 
Christ—the Hope of the World, by 
Robert L. Calhoun Nov., 1 
Merry Christ, The, by ‘Milton et 2 
Dec 
“Prophet, The” (art), by Jim Melemn 
Apr., 12 
Christ Jesus, by Mary Dickerson Bang- 
ham Oct., 5 
Christ—the Hope of the World, by Robert 
L. Calhoun .. Nov., 1 
Christian Rsponsibility in Relation to 
the United Nations, by O. Frederick 
Nolde Oct., 2B 
Christian’s Pattern, The (preface), trans- 
lation of Imitation ade Christ, by John 
Wesley ; ...Dee, $ 
motive 
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Christmas: 

Ceremonies for Candlemasse Eve 
(poem), by Robert Herrick Dec., 
Christmas, 1954, by Jack Crawford and 
Pris Hampton Dec., 
Christmas Thoughts in Kottayam 

(poem), by Chandran Devanesen 
Dec., 
Customer Is Always Right, The, by 
John Davy 7 Dec., 
Milton Mayer 


Merry Christ, The, by 

Dec., 
Of Christmas Dec., 
This Christmas, by Mary Dickerson 


Bangham Ce 
Christmas Thoughts in Kottayam (poem), 
by Chandran Devanesen Dec., 
Church: 
Church Behind the “Bamboo Curtain,” 
The, by Charles C. Wes Oov., 
Church, Dependent—Independent, The, 
by Friedrich K. O. Dibelius Nov., 
Church Behind the “Bamboo Curtain,” 
The, by Charles C. West .........Nov., 
Church, Dependent—Independent, The, 
by Bishop Friedrich K. O. Dibelius 
Nov., 
Church-State: 
Essence of Evangelism, by ~—— 
MacLeod 
Halfway Down on Our Knees, by Col. 
lette Schlatter .. Apr., 
City: 
See: January, pages 12-21 
See also: The City of Man (book re- 
views) Feb., 
City: as the artist sees it, The, by Mar- 
garet Rigg Jan 
City Is Within, The, by Herbert Hackett 
Jan., 


Civil Liberties: 

A Query and Advices Addressed to 

Friends on Civil Liberties Oct., 

Claude Clark, by Alice Lockhart Mar., 
Clayton, Creason (February cover) 
“Clean Linen Shroud, A,” (poem), by 

Virgil Kraft Apr., 
Coexistence or Co-no-existence (edi- 

torial) Dec 
College Drinking—A Problem in Ethics, 

by Richard N. Bender ct., 
College (University) Life: 

Australian Chalet, by Jameson Jones 


Mar., 

British Student Political Apathy, by 
Herbert Stroup Dec., 
(October through 


Campus Roundup 
May) 

Collage Drinking, A Problem in Ethics, 
by Richard N. Bender Oct., 
Do You Favor Voting for Eighteen- 
Year-Olds? (symposium) Oct 
Is Morality a Relative Matter? (ictters) 


Oct. 
Seekers After Truth, by Harold - 
Durfee Jan 
Should You Attend Graduate School? 
by Robert F. Oxnam Mar 
Silent nena, The, by Mack Pal. 
mer Dec. 
Social Action in the Residence Halls 
(survey) eb., 
Vocation of Being a Student, The, by 
Joanne Fuller Apr 
What College Did to oe by Robert 
Benchley ; >. ee, 
Commitment: 
Bible Speaks About Christian Com- 
mitment, The, by Robert Montgomery 
r., 
by Eleanor Mohr 
Mar., 


Communion (poem), 


Communism: 
Church Behind the “Bamboo Curtain,” 
The, by Charles C. West Nov., 
Witness in Hungary, by wnep John 
Peter .. Nov., 
Community (University) : 
University Nery reg in Bolivia, The, 
by LeGrand Smith I Oct., 
Compton, John J. 
What Is Truth? May 
Content to Go Along, Reaching, by _ 
land E. Wolseley ... Feb., 
Crane, Jim (October cover; ‘January 
cover) 
See also: Cartoons 
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Crawford, Jack 
See: Current Scene . Dec 
Credo (extracts from article, May, 1945)” 
by Robert Hamill (Skeptic) ... Feb., 
Current Scene: 
Christmas, 1954, by Jack Crawford and 
Pris Hampton Dec., 
Great Debates of 1955, by Joan Lyon 
Gibbons Jan., 
National Methodist Student Commis- 
sion, by Jameson Jones Oct., 
New Congress ’a meee by Roger 


Burgess ec 
Price of a Silk Scarf, The, by Joan 
Lyon Gibbons Feb., 
Today’s Debate: Selective Service, 


UMT, and Compulsory Reserve, by 
Joan Lyon Gibbons Mar., 
US.A—A “Backward” Nation? The, 
Apr., 


Washington: A Final Report on Some 
“Great Debates” May 
Customer Is Always Right, The, lad Selen 


Davy Dec., 
D 
Danzig, Allison 
The Ivy League and Football Oct., 
“Dark Is Light Enough, The” (review 
of Christopher Fry’s play), by Tom 


Driver Dec 
Dating Can Be One of the Fine Arts, by 
James W. Gladden .... . Oct 
Davy, John 

The Customer Is Always Right Dec., 
Dear ol’ Army, by Charles Owens. Feb., 
Devotional Readings for Easter, by stu- 
dents at Southern Methodist Univer- 


sity ... . ADP. 
Devotions: 
Christian’s Pattern, The (preface to 


translation of Imitation of Christ), hang 
John Wesley 

“Clean ciaer Shroud, A,” by Virgil 
Kraft Apr., 

Devotional Readings for Easter, by stu- 
— at Southern Methodist “—— 
sity 

Lord’s Prayer, The, by Ruth Rn 


Mar 
Silent Generation, The, by Mack Pal. 
mer Dec., 
Together—Witnesses, by Jameson Jones 


Mar 
Voice of Being, The, by Russ Miller 


Dibelius. Friedrich K. O. vs 
The Church, Dependent—Independent 
Ov., 

Discussions (how to operate): 
Check List for Discussions, by Lau- 
rence C. Smith Oct., 
Do You Favor Voting for Eighteen- 
Lit -Olds? (symposium) . . « 


“The Dark Is Light Enough,” by Chris- 
topher Fry, reviewed by Tom Driver 
Dec., 


Drinking: 
College Drinking—a Problem in Ethics, 
by Richard N. Bender ae 


Driver, Tom 
“The Dark Is Light Enough” (review) 


Dec., 
by Frederick 
ar., 


Durbin Oratory (poem), 


Quinn 
Durfee, Harold A. 


Seekers After Truth Jan., 
Social Incarnation of Truth, The, May, 
E 
Easter: 
Behold: A Woman Weeps, by omy 
Raymond 
“Clean Linen Shroud, A,” by Viseii 
Kraft Apr., 


Shoal Readings ‘for Easter, pre- 
pared by students of Southern Meth- 
odist University Apr., 

Together—Witnesses, by Jameson pee 

Mar., 
Ecumenicity: 

For Some .. . An Interview, by } ng 
liam Luther White 

SCM and the Ecumenical sidsnammeele 
The, by Roger Ortmayer Ov., 

See also: November issue 
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Editorials (Roger Ortmayer): 


Coexistence or Co-no-existence . Dec., 
Matter of Conscience, A ..... .. Apr., 
Off the Hook ...... raree Jan., 
Or Else? Mar., 
Password Is No Secret, The . Nov., 
The Truth? , May, 
Trust the Partial? ; Oct., 
What Are the Questions? Feb., 


Education: 
The Importance of Graduate Business 
Education, by Carlton A. Pederson 
Mar., 
ey Harold 
God Is T: coe ..May, 
Letter to px Editor Mar., 
Such Stuff as Dreams Are cas 4 
e 
Eight Pfennige a Day, as_ reported by 
World Council of Churches Feb., 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (poem), by 
Raymond Mizer ... ——— 
Ringidin, Albert 
Most Fateful Decision in Recorded His- 
tory (extracts from article, —— 
ber, 1949) . 
Election — the People of God, ‘by Theo. 
dore O. Wedel Nov., 
Essence of Evangelism, by George Mac- 


eS ene Apr., 
Esty, Marshall 

Peace or Pieces Apr., 
Evangelism: 


Election — the People ofi God, by _ 
dore O. el Nov., 
Essence of bn by George Mac- 

Le A 


od pr., 
Summons at Midnight, by D. T. a 


Evil and World Politics, by _— 
Douthitt Hiers 


Excess Wordage, ed Harding W. | 


lord Apr., 
F 
Farm Price Supports: 
See: The oe Scene Jan., 


Ferré, Nels F. 
Towards a Theology of Art in Protes- 
tantism (extracts from article, Janu- 
ary, 1954) Feb., 
Fifteenth Anniversary: 
See: February, 1955 
Flood in India, by Kazuyoshi Kawata 
Apr., 
Folkways: 
Christmas, 1954, by Jack Crawford and 
Pris Hampton Dec 
Customer Is Always Right, The. bY 
John Davy 
= and the Juke om, by D. W. Bee” 


‘ar., 
Football: . 
Ivy League and Football, The, by Alli- 
son Danzig Oct., 
For Men a in College a 
by Kenneth Brown 
For Some . An Interview, by Willian 
Luther White Jan., 
Foreign Aid: 
See: The Current Scene Jan., 


Fraternities and Sororities: 


See: From “Encouraging see > 
eb., 
Friends for Fifteen Years, by Henry 
Koestline Feb., 
From “Encouraging Practices” (survev) 
Feb., 

Frv, Christopher 
See: “The Dark Is Light Enough” re- 
view by Tom Driver Dec., 


Fuller. Joanne 
Vocation of Being a Student, The, Apr., 


G 


Gavlord, Harding W. 


Excess Wordage Apr., 
Geier, Woodrow A. 

Year of Jubilee Feb., 

See also: Book reviews Mar., 


Germanv: 
The Church. Dependent—Independent, 
bv Friedrich K. O. Dibelius Nov., 
Gibbons. Joan Lyon 
See: Current Scene 
Gladden. James W. 
Case for Long Engagement, The (ex- 
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39 


19 


15 


37 


13 


30 
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12 


45 





1952) 
Feb., 
Dating Can Be One of the Fine Arts 


et... 
God and the Juke Box, by D. W. Brogan 


God Is Truth, edited by 
perger May, 
Good Friday, by Allan A. Hunter. Apr., 
Graduate Schools: 
Should You Attend Graduate Schools? 
by Robert F. Oxnam far., 
Great Britain: 
British Student Political Apathy, by 
Herbert Stroup Dec., 


tracts from article, February, 


ar., 
Harold Ehrens- 


Greene, Theodore M. 
“Religion is a bore, let’s skip it’ Oct., 
Greene, Theodore M. and Tillich, Paul 
Authentic Religious Art Nov., 
H 
Hackett, Herbert 
The City Is Within Jan., 


Truth Lies at the Bottom of a Well 


May, 
When Truth Roamed May, 
Halfway Down on Our Knees, by Col- 
lette Schlatter Apr., 
Hamill, Robert 
See: Credo Feb., 
Hampton, Pris 
See: Current Scene Dec., 
Hardy, Jack W. 
Should UMT (by any other name) Be 
Embraced? Jan., 
Health Insurance: 
See: The Current Scene Jan., 
Herrick, Robert 
Ceremonies for Candlemasse Eve 
(poem) ec., 
Hiers, Mildred Douthitt 
Evil and World Politics Dec., 
History, Historians and the Rest of Us 
(book reviews) Jan., 
Hobbs, Edward C. 
A Reply to Pilate’s Question May, 
Paul L. Holmer ; 
Language and Truth May, 


Hope: 
Christ—the Hope of the World, by 
Robert L. Calhoun Nov., 
Rejoice in Hope (message from World 


Council of Churches) Nov., 
To Speak Plainly About Hope. by 
Ralph D. Hyslop Nov., 
Hosea, by Mary D. Bangham Mar., 
Housing: 
See: The Current Scene Jan., 
How the World Was Not Created. 
anonymous May. 
How to Avoid Decision, by American 


Friends Service Committee ec., 
How to Baffle Magazine Salesmen. by 
Betty Thompson Feb. 
Humor: ; 
How to Avoid a Decision. by American 
Friends Service Committee Dec. 
Humor in Modern Art, by Eric Johan- 


nesen 
What College Did to Me, by er 
Benchlev Oct., 
Humor in Modern Art, by Erie Johan- 
nesen Oct., 

Hungary: 
Witness in Hungary, by Bishop John 
Peter ov 
Hunter, Allan A. ° 
Good Friday Apr., 
Is Morality a Relative Matter? Oct.. 


Should UMT (by any other name) Be 


Embraced? 
Hvslov, Ralph D. sais 
To Speak Plainly About Hope Nov., 
1 


I Face the Future Unafraid! (extracts 
from article, March, 1942), by G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam Feb., 

I Thought to Seek in Solitude (poem), 
by Patricia Vought eb., 

Idezuki, Michiko, and Oide. Atsushi 
Open Letter From the “Y’s” of Janan 


ec., 
Ikhnaton, by Mary D. Bangham Feb., 
Importance of Graduate Business Educa- 
tion, The, by Carlton A. Pederson, Mar., 
India: 
Christmas Thoughts in Kottayam, by 
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14 
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13 
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Chandran Devanesen 


Dec., 
Flood in India, by Kazuyoshi Kawata 


Apr 
For Better Relations With India (book 
reviews) a 
Intellectuals: 
Seekers After Truth, by Harold A. 
Durfee Jan., 


International Affairs: 
Evil and World Politics, by Mildred 
Douthitt Hiers Dec., 
Halfway Down on Our Knees, by Col- 
lette Schlatter Apr., 
Road Ahead, The, by O. Frederick 
Nolde Nov., 
Is Morality a Relative Matter? (letters), 
by Jack Mawhinney and Allan A. 
Hunter Oct., 
Ivory Towers and. Paperbacks, by to 
Thompson 
Ivy League and Football, The, dens Alli. 
son Danzig Oct. 


Jeremiah (poem), by Chan Sieg Oct., 
Johannesen, Eric 
Humor in Modern Art Oct., 
John, by Mary D. Bangham Jan., 
Johnson, Henry M. 
Careers in the Church Apr., 
Jones, Jameson 
Australian Chalet Mar., 
Together—Witnesses Mar., 
See: The Current Scene .......... Oct., 
Jones, Randolph, and David Swain 
Tokyo to Kyoto Feb., 
Journalism: 
See: February issue 
Junkin, Marion 
Truth in Art (extracts from article, 
October, 1949) Feb., 
Truth in Art (extracts from article, 
October, 1949) Feb., 
K 
Kamm, Robert 
“Lord, What Wil Thou Have Me ol 
an 
Kawata, Kazuyoshi 
Flood in India Apr., 
Koestline, Henry 
Friends for Fifteen Years Feb., 
Korea: 
The Average G.I., by Al Wight . Apr., 


Kraft, Virgil 


“A Clean Linen Shroud” (poem) Apr., 
L 
Language and Truth, by Paul L. Holmer 
May, 
Langworthy, David 
Can Man Imagine Truth? (poem) 
Mar., 
See Here, Private St. John Oct., 
Leaming, Del 
American Painting, 1954 Apr., 


Lefever, Margaret 
One Million Visitors and the Questions 
They Ask pr., 
Limbo in January (poem), by Kay Nolte 
Jan., 
Literary Criticism: 
How to Baffle Magazine Salesmen, by 
Betty Thompson Feb., 
Ivory Towers and Paperbacks, by Betty 
Thompson ; Mar. = 
Literary Magazines: 
How to Baffle Magazine Salesmen, by 
Betty Thompson Feb., 
Ivory Towers and seen by Betty 
Thompson Mer., 
Lockhart, Alice 
Claude Clark Mar., 
Look for Love (TV story contest). Oct., 
“Lord, What Wilt Thou Have Me Do?” 
by Robert B. Kamm Jan 
Lord’s Prayer, The (meditation), by Ruth 
Steward : 
Luce, Henry: 
See: Halfway Down on Our Knees, by 
Collette Schlatter : Apr., 


M 
Mackintosh, Charles 
Should UMT (by any other name) Be 
Embraced? Jan., 
MacLeod, George 


Essence of Evangelism Apr., 
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Magazines: 
See: Literary Magazines 
Maker, The (poem), by Raymond Mizer 


Jan., 
Man: 
Bible Speaks About Man’s Situation, 
The, by Robert Montgomery . Dec., 
Bible Speaks on How Man Is Delivered 
From His Predicament, The, by Rob- 
ert Montgomery ...Feb., 
Manpower Policies: 
See: The Current Scene . Jan 
Mark of motive, by Richard T. Baker 
e 
Mary, by Mary D. Bangham . Dec., 
Matter of Conscience, A _ (editorial) 
Apr., 
Mawhinney, Jack 
Is Morality a Relative Matter?...Oct., 
Mayer, Milton 
The Merry Christ ......... . Dec., 
McCall, Eddie Lee 
Whither Bound? (summer service di- 
rectory) SP Nee ced Feb., 
Merritt, Kinsey N. 
Business as a Christian Vocation Oct., 
Merry Christ, The, by Milton = 
ec., 
Methodist Student Movement Christian 
Citizenship Seminar, by Erin Turner 
Dec., 
Military Expenditures: 
See: The Current Scene ......... Jan., 
Miller, Russ 
Aphorisms .... ..Dec., 
The Voice of Being SA aE ee Dec., 
Minger, Irwin 
Should UMT me any other name) Be 
ee | Ee .. Jan 
Missions: 
Church Behind the “Bamboo Curtain,” 
The, by Charles C. West Nov., 
Dear ol’ Army, by Charles Owens, Feb., 
Flood in India, by Kazuyoshi Kawata 
pr., 
For oe Relations with India (book 
revi et... 
Needs 1955 Call for New ae 
ct 
This Year Calls You to Service od Bs 
US-2 
Tokyo to Kyoto, by David Swain ond 
Rand Jolph Jones Feb., 
Twos ’n Threes Master All Trades, by 
Betty Thompson Dec., 
me Community in Bolivia, The, 
LeGrand Smith II ct., 
why Brazil? Feb., 
Witness in Hungary, by Bishop John 
Peter ..Nov., 
“rs of Japan, The (letters) Dec., 
1955 Call Apr., 
Mizer, Raymond 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (poem). Jan., 
Sic Transit Gloria (poem) Jan., 
The Maker (poem) Jan., 
Mohr, Eleanor 
Communion (poem) . ae, 
Montgomery, Robert 
Bible Speaks co Christian Commit- 
ment, The Mar., 


Bible Speaks About Man’s —"* 
The 
Bible Speaks On How Man Is Deliv nena 


From His Predicament, The ...Feb., 1 
Morality: 

Is Morality a Relative Matter? —— s 
Most Fateful Decision in Recorded His- 

tory (extracts from article, November, 

1949), by Albert Einstein Feb., ll 
motive: 

See: February issue i 
motive Art, by Roger Ortmayer Feb., 7 
motive Speaks —Editorially _ (extracts) 

February, 1941 ; Feb., il 

May, 1943 es Feb., ll 

October, 1950 _ Feb., 12 

November, 1951 Feb., 12 
Mott, John R. 

A Tribute to Dr. John R. Mott, by 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam Mar., 10 
Mr. Disney, Meet Mr. Beethoven (ex- 
tracts from a review of “Fantasia,” 

by Richard T. Baker, February, 1941) 

Feb., 1 
motive 
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National Methodist Student Commission: 
See: The Current Scene . . et, 
Needs—1955 Call for New Missionaries 


New York Times—editorial, April 33 
1945 Apr., 
Niles, D. T. 
Summons at Midnight Nov., 
Nineteen Fifty-Five Call Apr., 


Nolde, O. Frederick 
Christian Responsibility in Relation to 


the United Nations Oct., 
The Road Ahead Nov., 
Nolte, Kay 
Limbo in January (poem) Jan., 
Norwood, Frederick A. 
A Trumpet of God Apr., 


Oo 


Of: Christmas (quotes) 


Dec., 
Off the Hook (editorial), by Roger Ort- 
Ja 


mayer n., 
Oide, Atsushi, and Idezuki, Michiko 
Open Letter From The ”Y’s” of Japan 
Dec., 


One Million Visitors and the Questions 
They Ask, by Margaret Lefever Apr., 
One Sixth of Humanity (extracts from 
article, October, 1949), by Madame 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit) Feb., 
ay Letter From the “Y’s” of Japan 
Michiko Idezuki and Atsushi Oide 


Dec., 
Ortmayer, Roger 

Coexistence or Co-no-existence (edi- 
torial) : ec., 
Matter of Conscience, A _ (editorial) 
Apr., 

motive Art Feb., 
Off the Hook (editorial) Jan., 
Or Else? (editorial) Mar., 


Password Is No Secret, The (editorial) 


Ov 
SCM and the Ecumenical Movement, 


The Nov., 
The Truth? (editorial) May, 
Trust the Partial? (editorial) Oct., 
What Are the Questions? (editorial) 


” 


What Are the Questions? (introduction 


to student poll) May, 
See: Current Scene Oct., 
See also: Book reviews 
Our New “Secretary of Peace,” by 
Devere Allen May, 
Owens, Charles 
Dear ol’ Army Feb., 
Oxnam, G. Bromley 
A Tribute to Dr. John R. Mott Mar., 
I Face the Future Unafraid! (extracts 
from article, March, 1942) Feb., 


Oxnam, Robert F 
Should You ail Graduate School? 
Mar., 


P 
Pacifism: 
Peace or Pieces, by Marshall Esty, Apr., 


Painless (poem), by Robert Bostrom 
Mer., 
Palmer, Mack 
The Silent Generation Dec., 


Pandit, Madame Vijaya Lakshmi 
One Sixth of Humanity (extracts from 


article, October, 1944) Feb., 
Paperbacks: 
Ivory Towers and Paperbacks, by Betty 
Thompson Mar., 
Password Is No Secret, The (editorial), 
by Roger Ortmayer Nov., 
Peace: 


Peace or Pieces. by Marshall Esty, Apr., 
Problem ofi Peace, The, by Albert 
Schweitzer Mar 
Peace or Pieces, by Marshall Esty a 

Pederson, Carlton A. 
The Importance of Graduate Business 


Education ar., 
Pedigreed Professors, by Bernard A. 
Weisberger Dec., 


Personal Principle in Recent Literature 
and Its Religious Implication, The. by 


Nathan A. Scott, Jr. May, 
Peter, Bishop John 
Witness in Hungary Nov., 


May 1955 
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Poetry: 
Behold: A Woman Weeps, by Sara 
Raymond Apr., 
Can Man Imagine Truth? by David 
Langworthy Mar., 
Ceremonies for Candlemasse Eve, by 
Robert Herrick Dec., 


Christmas Thoughts in Kottayam, bog 
Chandran Devanesen 
“Clean Linen Shroud,” by Virgil ierafl 


Communion, by Eleanor Mohr Mar. 

Durbin Oratory, by Frederick Quinn 

Mar., 

Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, by Raymond 
Mi 


izer an., 
I Thought to Seek in Solitude, by 

Patricia Vought Feb., 
Jeremiah, by Chan Sieg Oct., 
Limbo in January, by Kay Nolte. Jan., 
Maker, The, by Raymond Mizer. Jan., 
Painless, by Robert Bostrom Mar., 
Sic Transit Gloria, by Raymond Mizer 


Jan., 

Tones (anonymous) .... Jan., 
Politics: 

British Student Political Apathy, by 

Herbert Stroup ec., 

Evil and World Politics, by Mildred 

Douthitt Hiers ~ Dec., 


Power Projects: 
See: The Current Scene Jan., 
Power Through Fellowship Cells, by 
Katie Tarbill ay, 
Price of a Silk Scarf, The, by Joan Lyon 
Gibbons Feb 
Price Supports: 


” 


See: The Current Scene Jan., 
Problem of Peace, The, by Albert 
Schweitzer Mar., 


Professors: 
Pedigreed Professors, by Bernard A. 
Weisberger ec., 


Query and Advices Addressed to Friends 
on Civil Liberties, A Oct., 
Quinn, Frederick 


Durbin Oratory (poem) Mar., 
R 
Race Relations: 
Brotherhood Feb., 
From “Encouraging Practices” Feb., 


Social Action in the Residence Halls 
(survey) Feb., 
Year of Jubilee, by Woodrow A. Geier 
Feb., 
Raymond, Sara 
Behold: A Woman Weeps (poem) 


Apr., 
Refugees: 
Eight Pfennige a Day Feb., 
Reid, Robert H. 
Boxscore on the UN Apr., 


Rejoice in Hope, a message from the 
World Council of Churches Oov., 
Religion: 
“Religion is a bore, let’s skip it,” 
Theodore Greene 
See: Making Religion 
(book reviews) 
Religion and Its Intellectual Critics. by 
Paul Tillich May, 
“Religion is a bore, let’s skip it,” by 
Theodore Greene Oct., 
Religiosity: 
God and the Juke Box, by D. W. 
Brogan Mar., 
Religious Education: 
Careers in the Church, by Henry M. 
Johnson ‘Apr.. 
Reply to Open Letter From The “Y’s” 
of Japan, by Mary Lou Ames, — 
Smith, Bob Snyder 
Revlv to Pilate’s Question, A, by sinened 
C. Hobbs May, 
Richardson, Alan 
What the Bible Teaches About Work 
Nov., 
Rigg, Margaret (Peg) (November cover) 
The City: as the artist sees it Jan., 
Truth: as the artist sees it May, 
See: Artists and their works 
Road, Ahead, The, by O. Frederick — 
Ov., 


by 

ct. 

Intelligible 
Fe 


33 
32 
49 
33 


41 


18 
13 


33 


24 
22 


13 


21 


i) 


48 
28 


14 


32 


40 


28 
16 


37 
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Schlatter, Collette 


Halfway Down on Our Knees Apr., 7 
Schweitzer, Albert 

The Problem of Peace Mar., 2 
Scott, Nathan A, Jr. 

The Personal Principle in Recent 
Literature and Its wane Implica- 
tion : May, 19 

Security Program: 
See: The Current Scene Jan., 33 
See Here, Private St. John, by David 
Langworthy Oct., 42 
Seekers After Truth, by Harold A. 
Durfee a Jan., 2 
Shiner, Larry 
The Spirit of Love Apr., 34 
Should UMT (by any other name) be 

Embraced? (TV panel), by Irwin 

Minger, Jack W. Hardy, Charles Mac- 

kintosh and Allan Hunter Jan., 6 

Should You Attend Graduate a 
by Robert E. Oxnam 27 
Sic Transit Gloria setnneante by eaeaneeal 

Mizer By Jan., 25 
Sieg, Chan 

Jeremiah (poem) Oct., 28 
Silent Generation, The (vesper service), 

by Mack Palmer Dec., 10 
Simon Peter, by Mary D. Bangham Nov., 50 
Smith, Laurence C. 

Check List for Discussions Oct., 16 
Smith, LeGrand, II 

The University Community in Bolivia 

Oct., 40 

Smith, Sam 

Reply to Open Letter From The “Y’s” 
of Japan Dec., 40 

Snyder, Bob 

Reply to Open Letter From The “Y’s” 

of Japan Dec., 40 
Social Action: 

MSM Christian Citizenship Seminar, 
by Erin Turner Dec., 13 

Social Action in the Residence Halls 
(survey of the “Big Ten” racial 
policies) Feb., 24 

Social Action in the Residence Halls 

(survey of “Big Ten” racial policies) 

Feb., 24 
Social Incarnation of Truth, The. by 
Harold A. Durfee May, 9 
Southern Methodist University: 
See: Devotional Readings for Easter ‘ 
pr., 15 
Spirit of Love, The, by Larry Shiner 
Apr., 34 
Steward, Ruth 
The Lord’s Prayer (meditation) . Mar., 20 
Straight from Evanston (quotes) . Nov., 22 
Strouv. Herbert 
British Student Political Apathy Dec., 6 
Student Life: 
See: College (University) Life 
SCM and the Ecumenical Movement, 
The, by Roger Ortmayer Nov., 42 
Such Stuff as Dreams Are Made ~ by 
Harold Ehrensperger z 
Summer Service Activities: 
Whither Bound? by Eddie Lee McCall 
Feb., 34 
Whv Brazil? Feb., 40 
Summons at Midnight, by D. T. Niles 
Nov., 15 
Susanna Weslev: 
See: Who’s Who in All Centuries Apr., 50 
Sw-in, David and Randolph Jones 
Tokvo to Kvoto Feb., 18 
Svmbolicm (religious): 
See: Book reviews Apr., 46 
¥ 
Tarbill, Katie 
Power Through Fellowship Cells May, 32 
Taxes: 
See: The Current Scene Jan., 33 
Teaching: 

For Men Interested in College Teach- 

ing. by Kenneth Brown Jan., 2 
This Christmas, by Mary Dickerson 

Bangham Dec., 36 

Thompson, Bettv 

How to Baffle Magazine Salesmen 

Feb., 14 

Ivory Towers and Paperbacks Mer.. 21 
Twos and Threes Master All Trades 

Dec., 38 

47 





Tillich, Paul See: Fun With United Nations (book What Is Truth? by John J. Compton 
Religion and Its Intellectual Critics reviews) Feb., 48 May, 12 
May, 28 Universal Military Training: What the Bible Teaches About bs my 
Tillich, Paul, and Theodore M. Greene Should UMT (by any other name) be by Alan Richardson 28 
Authentic Religious Art ov., 25 Embraced? (TV panel) Jan., 6 When Truth Roamed, by Herbert Hackett 
To Speak Plainly About Hope, by Ralph See: The Current Scene Nov., 49 : ~~ May, 18 
D. Hyslop ov., 4 Mar., 33 White, William Luther : 
Today’s Debate: Selective Service, UMT University Community in Bolivia, The, For Some... An Interview ......Jan., 22 
and Compulsory Reserve, by Joan by LeGrand Smith II Oct., 40 Whitefield, George 
Lyon Gibbons Mar., 33 US.A—A “Backward” Nation? The, by See: A Trumpet of God, by Frederick 
Together—Witnesses, by Jameson Jones Joan Lyon Gibbons Apr., 49 A. Norwood ... +. Ape, 3 
ar., 24 Whither Bound? (summer service direc- 
Tokyo to Kyoto, by David Swain and Vv tory), compiled by Eddie Lee Mc- 
Randolph Jones Feb., 18 Call Feb., 34 
Tones (poem), anonymous Jan., 11 Vocation of Being a Student, The, by Who's Who in All Centuries, by Mary 
Towards a Theology of Art in Protes- Joanne Fuller ...Apr., 41 Dickerson Bangham 
tantism (extracts from article, Jan- Vocations: Christ Jesus Oct., 50 
uary, 1954), by Nels F. S. Ferré.. Feb., 13 Business as a Christian Vocation, by Hosea Mar., 34 
Toynbee, Arnold J. Kinsey N. Merritt -. 2 re rere Feb., 50 
See: History, Historians and the Rest Careers in the Church, by Henry = John ..Jan., 34 
of Us Jan., 30 Johnson 32 Mary Dec., 50 
Trade: J 9 For Men Interested in College Teach” ee — os 
an., ¢ 
See: The Current Scene Feb., 49 nt, See ee lowe Me Do?" - Woman With the Alabaster Jar, The, 
Tribute to Dr. John R. Mott, A. by Robert B. Kamm 26 (Mary) ... May, 50 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam Mar., 10 Vocation of Being a Student, The, "by Wicke, Myron F. 
Trumpet of God, A, by Frederick A. Joanne Fuller Apr., 41 See: Book Reviews Apr., 48 
Norwood | ct pr, 35 What the Bible Teaches About Work. Wight, Al 
Trust the Partial? (editorial), by Roger by Alan Richardson . i ov., 28 The Average G. I. Apr., 41 
aaa Oct., 1 See: March 27-30 =. Robert (December cover) 
ruth: ; ; : itness: 
Seekers Afiter Truth, by Harold A. Velce SF Sees Tn, ty Soe . 16 Together—Witnesses, by Jameson Jones 
Durfee Jan., 2 Voting: s a ar., 24 
See also: May issue Do You Favor Voting for Eighteen- Turning Defeat Into Victory, by Paul 
=: as the artist sees it, by Margaret Year-Olds? (symposium) Oct., 10 Bock . ‘ pr., 10 
May, 22 Vought, Patricia Witness in Hungary, by Bishop John 
Truth in Art contests from article, Octo- I Thought to Seek in Solitude (poem) Peter , Nov., 45 
ber, 1944), by Marion Junkin  Feb., 8, 13 Feb.. 46 Witness in Hungary, by Bishop John 
Truth Lies at the Bottom of a Well, by Peter ov., 45 
Herbert Hackett May, 8 Wolseley, Roland E. 

Truth? The (editorial), by Roger Ort- Ww Bren | - oe, Beng SO 4 
mayer May, 1 : ‘ ‘ oman Wit e Alabaster Jar e. by 
Turner, Erin ee Se yg eel om Mary D. Bangham Mar., 50 

MSM Christian Citizenship Seminar Mac ~ © a @ Va 
Dee.. 13 waodel Theodore O aia in What the Bible Teaches About Work, 
Turning Defeat Into Victory, by Paul El non a at Mian of Gad Man: by Alan Richardson Nov., 28 
Bock pr., 10 Weisber ne Became rw ” # World Council of Churches: 
Twos and Threes Master All Trades by Pedi ss Pickcasars a a Eight Pfennige a Day Feb., 28 
Betty Thompson ec., 38 Wace. Jislas, is ~ a ; ie Soerten. by bg “ 
] y oc iam Luther ite 
The Christian’s Pattern Dec. 9 See also: The Current Scene Oct., 48 
U Wesley, Susanna _ ; Semen Sat 
United Nati : oe bags igh sw in All romans by 50 World’s Student Christian Federation: 
nite ations: ary D. Bangham aioe See: Australian Chalet, by Jameson 
Boxscore on the UN, antes” by West, Charles C. Somes Mar.. 2% 
Robert H. Reid Apr., 21 The Church Behind the “Bamboo — - 
Charter of the United Nations, Pur- tain” 32 
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WASHINGTON: A FINAL REPORT ON SOME "GREAT DEBATES" 





by Joan Lyon Gibbons 


January's issue of motive introduced some "Great Debates of 1955"; February took 


up Reciprocal Trade; March, h, problems of Military Manpower; April, Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion. In this last issue before the summer break, let's examine some late developments. 

What becomes of the 1,622 bills (as of April 1) introduced in the Senate, the 5,665 
in the House, depends greatly on pressures —-—major pressures, like administration in- 
sistence; several vote-influencing pressures, organized groups; a myriad of individual 
pressures in the form of letters. In the following questions, where is the weight 
of your opinion? 

Foreign Policy 





Military Manpower — Certain bills, like H.R. 3005 extending Selective Service, are 
backed by Administration and Congressional pressure. Easily passed by the House on 
February 8, it has yet to be discussed by the Senate Armed Services Committee. No op-=- 
position is expected. 

Its companion bill, H.R. 2967 (providing for a National Reserve Plan), while 
strongly urged by the Administration as part of its long-term defense policy, has been 
slowed by objections to anything resembling UMT or too harsh a reserve program. In a 
House Armed Services Subcommittee, the original proposals have been modified to provide 
only voluntary (no draft) participation of youths of 17%-18 years in the six-month 
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THE CURRENT SCENE 


service program, followed by 7% (instead of 9%) years of compulsory reserve participa- 
tion. The reserve program for those entering under regular selective service has been cut 
from six to four years, with the ultimate penalty for those failing to participate 
changed from "other than honorable discharge" to 45 days of active duty and, if this 
isn't sufficient compulsion, to a court martial. After being considered by the full House 
Armed Services Committee, this bill must go to the House, to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, and to the Senate. Pressure for a compulsory reserve is very strong, and if 
the measure is to be further modified or defeated, public opposition must intensify. 


Foreign Aid — Proposed foreign aid programs may suffer from pressures to trim the 
budget and cut down US spending to help other countries. Arguing that the US is already 
contributing enough to technical assistance through its own Point Four program and 
through the Organization of the American States, the House Appropriations Committee 
recently reported out a bill in which four million dollars (instead of the eight million 
requested) was recommended for the US contribution to UNITAP (UN Expanded Technical 
Assistance Program), thus forecasting a grave cutback in the proposed plans. By mid-April 
the administration's requests for programs sponsored by this country finally should be 
sent to Congress. Many Congressmen will be asking: To what extent is it in the self- 
interest of the US to assist the underdeveloped areas of the world? One argument de- 
clares that three fourths of the US money spent for foreign aid comes back in payment 
for US goods and agricultural products. Another declares that if Asian, Middle Eastern, 
and Latin American Nations cannot be sure of Western help, they will look with increased 
interest at Soviet offers of aid. The Foreign Operations Administration, successor to 
ECA and the Mutual Security Agency, is destined to end on June 30. Part of its functions 
will be abolished; the remainder will be lodged in the Departments of State, Agricul- 
ture, Defense, and Commerce. 

Domestic Policy 


Agriculture — On March 10 the House Agriculture Committee reported favorably H.R. 12, 
providing for re-establishment of 90 per cent parity supports for basic farm commodi- 
ties. Originally established during wartime to give incentives to farmers through prom- 
ising a high return for produce, 90 per cent parity has resulted, in the ensuing years 
of peace, in a federally supported production so far beyond the consumption needs of this 
country that already seven billion dollars' worth of surplus food has been accumulated, 
with a cost to the treasury of about $700,000 a day. Under Public Law 489 passed by 

the last Congress, the President has authority to give away food to any peoples in the 
world who are in need, and to sell or barter with other than USSR-dominated nations. Last 
year the President gave food to Hungary and other Red satellites to ease distress caused 
by floods. Similar offers to Albania and RedChina were rejected. Sales made to friendly 
countries, Japan for one, have produced the cry of "unfair" from nations whose markets 
we have penetrated through our below-world-market prices. Last year, administration 
pressure succeeded in lowering the parity supports for US farmers on basic commodities 
from an inflexible 90 per cent to a flexible 82.5-90 per cent, hoping to discourage 
overproduction of crops by lowering supports for surplus commodities. In reality the 

new system will not go into effect until after this year's crop is harvested, but with 
farmers' living costs and production costs rising, the clamor to restore inflexible 90 
per cent supports is clearly audible in Congress. 


Security — An aroused public opinion, plus a partisan attempt to expose mistakes of 
the other party, has brought a rush of proposals regarding the security system. A sub- 
committee of the Senate Government Operations Committee March 18 concluded hearings 

on a recommendation (S.J. Res. 21) to create a bipartisan Commission on Government 
Security to study federal security regulations and their possible improvement. During 
debate, the basic conflict of concern was underlined when the question whether an individ- 
ual's "rights" to "due process of law" were being sufficiently safeguarded, brought one re- 
sponse: "I'm more interested in seeing the government operate efficiently and securely." 
As a safeguard against repetition of last year's abuses during hearings held by Senator 
McCarthy, Representative Reece, and others, the House has already passed a resolution 

to amend the rules of the House of Representatives to provide for a code of fair play 
for committees. Similar measures have been introduced in the Senate. 


Education — The federal aid to education bills are suffering from too many internal 
pressures. There is full agreement that something must be done; but the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee having late in February concluded hearings on the bills, 
Still hasn't worked out a compromise between the how pressures. And the House Education 
and Labor Committee, which began hearings March 2, promises prolonged debate on a 


variety of suggestions. 


Those wishing continued reports on national and international affairs will find 
excellent suggestions about newsletters and magazines in the leaflet, Stop, Look, 
Listen. Single copies can be obtained free ffrom The Church Peace Union, 170 East 64th 
St., New York 21, N.Y. 
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THE WOMAN 
WITH THE 


ALABASTER JAR 


By MARY D. BANGHAM 





WHO’S WHO IN ALL CENTURIES 


THE WOMAN WITH THE ALABASTER JAR, referred to 
in the Gospel According to John as Mary; s. Martha 
and Lazarus (John 12:1-8 and 11:2); world-renowned 
example for all time of wholehearted Giver; b. probably 
Bethany or vicinity, early A.D.; ed. at feet of the Master 
Teacher. Cited by Jesus for selfless devotion through 
1ct of annointing him with pure nard, very costly: the 
ne pound, used, valued at 300 denarii, in our currency 
sixty dollars ($60)——a rare luxury among heavily taxed 
Jews of the time. Defended by Jesus when his disciples 
charged her with wasteful extravagance. Accorded dq 
memorial honor by the Master: ‘Truly, I say to you, 
wherever this gospel is preached in the whole world, 
what she has done will be told in memory of her.” Act 
further referred to, by Jesus, as ‘‘pouring this ointment 
on my body... to prepare me for burial.” Jew and 
early Christian. Home address includes “Wherever thig 
yospel is preached in the whole world’ and whereve 
Jesus’ words are remembered: '’For she has done d 


beautiful thing to me.’ 








